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Green hills and valleys, silver 
sheets of water and a wild 
romantic coast hewn out by 
the Atlantic—the most roman- 
tically beautiful place beneath 


the sun. Not only beautiful 
but a fine place for sport— 
wonderful golf, fishing, bath- 
ing, boating, walking. In- 
numerable delightful resorts 
Anda 


very pleasant voyage—less than 


with excellent hotels. 


three hours from Holyhead 
to Kingstown or Fishguard 
to Rosslare. 
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Famous beauty resorts 






BALLYBUNION PARKNASILLA 












KILKEE KILLARNEY 
LISDOONVARNA YOUGHAL 
BRAY GLENGARRIFF 
GLENDALOUGH SLIGO 

AVOCA CONNEMARA 
ROSSLARE STRAND GALWAY 
TRAMORE 






Write for the Great Southern Railways’ 






special folders — Seven-Day Contract 
Tickets ; “ All-In” Tours, including Rail, 
Motor, Sightseeing and Hotels. 








Guides and particulars of Holiday and 






Tourist Fares from G.W.R., Paddington; 
L MS, Euston; G.S.R.(I), Kingsbridge, 


Dublin; or from any Station, Office or 







Agency of these Companies. 
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It’s a PEDIGREE CAR and its PERFORMANCE proves it 
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1. Aircraft quality. 
3. Unfailing reliability. 
5. Brilliant acceleration. 
7: 


appearance. 


Sports Foursome £385 


LONDON: 10 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 





BUY A CAR MADE 








4. Lightness 
6. Exceptional performance. 
Luxurious carriage-work. 


Coach Saloon £465 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CENTRES 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ARMSTRONG 


SIDDELEY 


Seventeen 
sets a new standard of value in fine cars 


Salient Features : 


Economic running. 
of controls. 


8. Distinguished 


g. The only proved Self-Changing Gear. 


Sports Saloon £495 


Please write for Catalogue “ DB.133.” 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 


MANCHESTER : 35 King Street West 
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Life is hard—very hard—in Stepney’s 


sordid slums. Many children are ill; 
many parents anxious. The Doctor 
prescribes plenty of nourishing food and a 


fortnight at a Convalescent Home. 


The problem is 
perplexing, for 
the parents are 
OD Poor To 
; the ex- 






come to the res- 
cue? We hope 
to enable 700 
and girls, 
this, our 
Jubilee 
m Year, to follow 
¥ the medical pre- 
scription. Cost, 
NATURE'S GENTLE HEALING. 30/- each child. 
Contributions should be addressed to The 
Key. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


The | a 
as EnS, 


ALF, SARAH and 


Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, the LITTLE °UN 
will be grateful 


Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. for your response. 





‘The East End Star,” the monthly magazine of the Mission, 
sent free on application. Full of fascinating articles and 
pictures of East End Life, 








HALITOSIS 
is 
inexcusable 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is as much 
a sign of personal carelessness as soiled 
linen or an unbrushed coat—and is 
every bit as inexcusable. 


People with regular social or business 
contacts owe it to themselves and others 
to see that they cannot possibly offend. 
Sufferers from Halitosis are rarely aware 
of its presence, so that fastidiousness in 
this respect is rendered all the more 
essential. The daily use of Listerine 
Antiseptic ensures complete immunity at 
all times. 

A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from the 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, 38 Standard Road, 
Park Royal, N.W. 10. 


LISTERINE Brand ANTISEPTIC 
Of all Chemists 1/6, 3- and 5/6 bottle 


Made in England 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI finds himself in a_ difficult 
situation, as his speech at Cagliari on Saturday 
indicates. Italian projects regarding Abyssinia un- 
doubtedly received a firm check at Geneva in May and 
credit was due to the Duce for the spirit in which he 
appeared to bow to the League’s decision. But a dictator 
cannot afford to acknowledge checks to his own people. If 
there is a suspicion of one he must necessarily talk the 
louder, which is obviously what Signor Mussolini was doing 
in Cagliari when he expressed sharp resentment at British 
criticisms and declared that Italy would no more take 
account of the opinion of the world than Britain did 
when founding an Empire. No rejoinder to that is 
needed, but it will be wise for Italy to mark well the 
fact that the first speeches of the new Prime Minister 
of Great Britain contained emphatic assurances that 
Great Britain’s foreign policy was based on the League 
of Nations. The League Covenant is a treaty which 
both Britain and Italy have signed. It is fully as valid 
as the provisions which gave Italy the Southern Tyrol 
and Trieste. Great Britain will and must insist that the 
Covenant be kept in the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia. If Italy violates it, the consequences must 
be grave, though nothing will be gained, and much 
lost, by discussing them in any spirit of menace. France, 
fortunately, recognizes that this country is animated 
in the Abyssinian affair by no motive but support of the 
League, and the co-operation established between 
M. Laval and Mr. Eden at Geneva in May is not likely 
to be relaxed. 
* * * * 

More Demands on China 
The presentation of a series of fourteen demands by 
Japan to China, and the complete capitulation of the 
Nanking Government, is serious and alarming. What the 
demands are we do not know. They have not been pub- 
lished in full. Some may have been reasonable. Others, 
like the stipulation that the Chinese Government’s troops 


























shall be withdrawn from the Chinese province of Hopei 
(which is, of course, well south of the Great Wall) are a 
plain and undisguised intrusion into China’s internal 
affairs. The excuse is that there must be no anti-Japanese 
movement on the borders of Manchuria—the seizure of 
which by Japan has naturally done more than anything 
in recent years to foment anti-Japanese feeling in China. 
As usual, action has been taken by the Japanese mili- 
tarists in complete disregard of the Foreign Office. That the 
demands represent one more step in a methodical south- 
ward drive, designed to cut off all Northern China from 
the Nanking Government and establish formal or informal 
Japanese domination there can hardly be doubted. 
Western Powers, immersed in the unsolved problems of 
their own continent, are in no position to offer the Chinese 
anything but sympathy. That our own Government is 
sending out Sir Frederick Leith-Ross to discuss financial 
problems at Nanking is all to the good, and has a sym- 
bolical value. But good advice alone will not carry China 
far in her present need. 


% re + * 


The Free Churches and a Council of Action 

The important Free Church manifesto on peace and 
unemployment reaches us too late for any detailed 
comment, and in any case full discussion of the aims 
there set out will be more relevant when they have 
taken more definite shape as result of the convention 
called for their discussion on July Ist. Any steps 
designed to concentrate the attention of the electors on 
the urgency of the two problems of world peace and 
employment are to be welcomed, and the insistence of 
the signatories of the manifesto on the need for a non- 
party approach is reassuring. But the signatories are 
themselves, with few exceptions, of one political party, 
practically all of them are Free Churchmen, and their 
manifesto is critical to the point of hostility of the 
National Government. Their declaration, moreover, that 
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“what is involved is not the question of the merits of 
this scheme or that ” follows close on a passage approving 
proposals strikingly like those which Mr. Lloyd George 
is reputed to have submitted to the Cabinet. Since the 
signatories speak definitely from a Christian standpoint 
it would surely be worth considering whether their 
appeal could not be set on a wider basis than one which 
suggests an obvious danger of throwing the Free Churches 
as such into political conflict again. The impulse behind 
the manifesto is admirable, but its practical application 
needs very careful thought, and the delegates to the 
fortheoming convention should be clear in advance 
regarding some of the dangers to be avoided in the 
formation of the proposed Council of Action. 
* * * * 


The Chaco Truce 

The Chaco War appears at last to have ended. It 
would be unwise to speak more certainly as yet, for 
there have been false reports of peace before, and either 
army is capable of repudiating arrangements made by 
the civil Ministers. But if the news is true it reflects 
much credit on Brazil and the Argentine, whose mediation 
has been successful where the long efforts of the League 
of Nations, useful as they were no doubt in paving the 
way, have failed. Presumably the two armies fighting 
in a pestilential climate have reached a deadlock. What 
either of them has gained by close on three years of 
jungle warfare no one knows. But it is to be hoped 
that a great deal more than has yet been disclosed will 
some day be discovered. Is, for example, oil the real casus 
belli? And what is the evidence that oil in quantities 
exists in the Chaco ? Have the allegations regarding the 
activities of munition-makers’ agents any substance, 
and if so how much? Had the League embargo on the 
export of munitions to the belligerents, important pre- 
cedent as it was, any effect at all? If not how was its 
success frustrated ? It should be someone’s business to 
get reliable answers to these and other not less pertinent 


questions. 
x * * * 


The Irish Free State and the Treaty 

The decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council regarding the power of the Irish Free State 
Parliament to abolish the right of appeal from Free State 
Courts to the Privy Council may have consequences much 
more far-reaching than has been so far appreciated. The 
ruling was in favour of the Free State and it contained 
the pregnant sentence : 

‘‘ The simplest way of stating the situation was to say that the 
Statute of Westminster gave to the Irish Free State a power under 
which they could abrogate the treaty [the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921] and that as a matter of law they had availed themselves 
of that power.” 

This, it will be observed, goes far beyond an admission of 
the right of the Free State to amend its own constitution. 
Its right to abrogate the treaty is specifically asserted, and 
though Lord Sankey in giving the judgement was careful to 
state that he and his colleagues expressed no opinion on 
*“any contractual obligation under which, regard being 
had to the terms of the treaty, the Irish Free State lay,” 
the question obviously arises whether the Free State may 
now be considered free to abrogate, for example, the 
clauses of the treaty giving the Imperial Government the 
use of certain Irish ports and harbours for naval purposes. 

. * * * 

The Steel Trade Pact 

The agreement between the British Iron and Steel 
Federation and the International Steel Cartel is to be 
welcomed, because it ensures to British iron and _ steel 
makers an increased share in the home market without 
raising the tariff, and consequently without raising 
further the price to the British consumer. When the 
original tariff was conceded to the industry, it was 








[SSS 
made a condition that it should organize itself, Jt Ws 
slow and reluctant to do so, but organization has r 


last come, and this agreement is its first-fruits, What 
has happened to iron and steel, corresponds to a tendeney 
which will be increasingly exemplified in world trade. 
the organization of large industrial fields in nation-wide 
groups, and the parcelling-out of the commercial fields 
between them by agreement. Only so can we assume 
that favourable ratio between plant and output, which 
is the main factor for economy in modern production, 
* * * * 


The Prince and the Germans 

The Prince of Wales’s speech at the close of the British 
Legion’s annual conference, supporting the idea that 
the Legion might send a deputation to Germany, since 
“there could be no more suitable body or organization 
of men to stretch forth the hand of friendship to the 
Germans than we ex-Service men who fought them jp 
the Great War and have now forgotten all about that,” 
has elicited a remarkable response on the German side 
as well as on our own. We hope the plan will go forward 
and render, as it may do, an appreciable service to 
international reconciliation. Sentiment is far from being 
the only factor in foreign relations, but it is a very real 
one, and perhaps more so than ever since the late War 
left all the chief European nations suffering from dis- 
ordered psychologies. It is in the best of our traditions 
to shake hands with an ex-opponent, and the Prince 
struck just the right note in reminding the Legionaries 
of it. Some things, of course, have already been done 
in that vein, such as the reception given here a while 
back to General von Lettow-Vorbeck. 

* * * * 


The French Socialists’ Problems 

The orthodox French Socialist party, which has been 
holding its annual congress, is decidedly in a bad way— 
not so much so as the I.L.P., but for similar reasons, 
Its “ cartel ” with the Communists for electoral purposes, 
though it may have won it a few seats, has sapped its 
membership, by frightening the more cautious elements 
away and encouraging the bolder ones to join Communism 
outright. Of those who remain, a considerable number 
favour adherence to the Communist party en masse; 
and indeed save that it would entail the disappearance 
of M. Blum and a few others as party leaders, why not ? 
The alienation of constitutional opinion could not be 
greater than it is. The ground on which those who 
deprecate fusion with the Communists seek to defend 
the alliance with them is the need for a common front 
against “‘ the Fascist danger.” To most outside observers 
of French politics that danger still appears fairly remote. 
But what seems certain is that, if it ever comes, fear of 
Communism will bring it; and the Blum Socialists by 
their alliance with the Communists—that is, by seceding 
from the constitutional Left to the unconstitutional— 
have at once weakened what holds Fascism off and 
strengthened what brings it near. 

* * * * 


Municipal Civil Servants 

The staffs of local governing authorities in this country 
form now in effect, though not in organization, a municipal 
civil service on an enormous scale; and ‘“ Nalgo ” (the 
National Association of Local Government Officers) 
has long ventilated the question of securing for them 
national scales of salaries and conditions of employment. 
There are some who would like to see all local officials 
of certain classes recruited and organized on a national 
footing, with a national system of entrance examinations, 
salaries, and grades of promotion, and the maximum 
of interchangeability between the services of one local 
authority and another. There are others who stress 
the advantage of local freedom, local variety, and, in 
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gener 
rejected the more 
but passed a resolution in favour of trying to secure 


national scales of salaries and conditions of service 
along the lines of an extension of the W hitley Councils. 
Conferences are to be called representing local councils 
and branches with a view to establishing provincial 
councils for areas not as yet covered. This may well 
ove for the present the most practical line of approach. 
* * * * 

Collective System Problems 

The International Studies Conference on collective 
security which sat last week at Chatham House reached 
some interesting, though not always entirely convincing, 
conclusions. Broadly speaking its members endorsed 
the general principles underlying the League of Nations 
Covenant, and took the view’ that military sanctions 
were in the last resort essential against an aggressor 
clearly identified. But such sanctions on a world scale 
were recognized to be impracticable, and regional pacts 
organized within a collective system, so as to avoid the 
danger of their resembling the old alliances, were approved. 
That is all quite sound, but there is more doubt about the 
conclusion that the case of nations unwilling to abandon 
their neutrality by joining in sanctions should be met by 
drawing a distinction between direct and indirect partici- 
pation and non-participation in hostilities. Within limits 
no doubt this right of choice exists. An agreed article 
attached to the Locarno Pact recognizes the principle of 
limitations on obligations under Article XVI of the 
Covenant. But to- encourage the idea that the League 
can work if any of its members can at any moment 
repudiate responsibility for supporting it would be highly 
unwise. On such a basis the League would be useless 
as an instrument for the repression of war. 

* * * * 


pr 


A Hospitai Inquiry 

The decision of the British Hospitals Association to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the hospital system 
is amply warranted by the changing conditions in the 
hospital world. Since the Poor Law was abolished and 
its hospitals came under the Public Assistance Com- 
mittees, their modernization and expansion have made 
great strides; and the relation between them and the 
voluntary hospitals needs to be re-surveyed, if overlapping 
and undesirable rivalries are to be avoided. Another 
very important topic for inquiry is the provision for paying 
patients. Now that the hospitals employ almoners, 
who assess for contributions all but the poorest, there is 
a strong demand for extending the system upwards so 
as to bring in on paying terms practically the whole 
middle-class population. This would hit many private 
nursing-homes. But a narrowing of their sphere seems 
inevitable in any case. 

* * * * 

Glut and Hunger 

The resolution on the under-consumpcion of agricultural 
products laid before the International Labour Conference 
by the Australian and New Zealand delegates contains 
considerable possibilities. The proposal is that the repre- 
sentatives of exporters anxious to find an outlet for their 
products shall consider the problem in conjunction with 
representatives of Ministries of Health in different coun- 
tries concerned over the under-nourishment of their 
populations. Some link between the problems of over- 
production and under-consumption has been established 
in Great Britain by the scheme for enabling school- 
children to secure milk at reduced prices, thereby bene- 
fiting the farmer and their own health simultaneously. 
Whether anything of that kind can be achieved on an 
international scale remains to be discovered; but the 
attempt is well worth making. 
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ambitious proposals for uniformity, Our Parliamentary ‘correspondent writes: There is 


general disappointment at the fact that Mr. Eden has not 
been made Foreign Secretary. Indeed, when it became 
known that it was very unlikely that he would be offered 
the post last-minute efforts were made to convey to 
Mr. Baldwin the strength of the feeling of the House of 
Commons on the subject. For long he had wavered 
between the rival counsels of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
who was strongly against the appointment of Mr. Eder, 
and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, who was strongly in favour 
of it. It was an interesting conflict which reveals that 
Sir Philip is not, as has been generally supposed, a 
tepid friend of the League and collective security. The 
outcome of it incidentally illustrates the power of Mr. 
Chamberlain, attained by virtue of his popularity with 
the Conservative caucus. 
* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin’s appointments, as perhaps was inevitable, 
have caused some disgruntlement both among the young 
Conservatives and the Government Liberals. The latter 
do not feel that another representative in the Cabinet is 
adequate compensation for the fact that the three major 
offices are now held by Conservatives. The young 
Conservatives, on the other hand, are very sore at the 
elevation of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. Though they recog- 
nize his undoubted abilities they claim that he would not 
have become Secretary of State for the Colonies had he 
not been the son of the ex-Prime Minister and that his 
appointment is the only instance yet known of nepotism 
applied to Cabinet posts. There is also considerable 
indignation at the continuance of Mr. J. H. Thomas at 
the Dominions Office, where he has been anything but a 
success. I understand that Mr. Baldwin was anxious 
to move him and offered him the War Office, but that 
Mr. Thomas refused to vacate his present office unless he 
were made Home Secretary. That oflice was already 
reserved for Sir John Simon, and Mr. Baldwin, who 
throughout has been at great pains to give fair play 
to the non-Conservative elements, therefore, allowed 
Mr. Thomas to remain where he was. 

* * * * 

One of the most popular moves is that of Lord Eustace 
Percy from the back benches to the Cabinet. What 
the Government has always lacked is a Minister with the 
leisure and ability to look ahead. Immersed as the 
Cabinet must be in the administrative problems of their 
departments they have had no time to produce a Con- 
structive programme for the next election. No man in 
the House of Commons could do that for them better 
than Lord Eustace. He has wide social sympathies and 
just the mental equipment required to embody them in 
concrete proposals. 

* * * 


There is little doubt that as soon as Parliament 
reassembles after the Whitsun recess the pressure will 
increase for an election in the autumn. All the indica- 
tions are that the appeal to the country will be made in 
November at the latest. But members for industrial 
seats are gravely perturbed at the continued delay in 
producing the new unemployment regulations. The 
changes at the Ministry of Labour are certain to lead 
to a further postponement. It is an open secret that the 
second scale proposed by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board proved unacceptable to the Ministry of Labour, 
and that the present position is one of complete deadlock. 
Yet the problem must be solved before the election. 
The Labour Party could obviously accuse the Govern- 
ment with some justification of cowardice if they 
attempted to maintain the standstill agreement over the 
election, and could paint, in horrific colours, the cuts 
in the unemployment scale which would follow the return 
of the Government with a comfortable majority, 
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THE RENOVATED CABINET 


R. BALDWIN has appointed his Ministers and 
the 
Himley Hall demonstration last Saturday and in a 


proclaimed his policy—the latter at 


broadcast address the same evening. There 


nothing even very impressive. In the 
ment without new measures. 
no doubt, needs some correction. 
Malcolm MacDonald 


and Mr. Ernest Brown, 


foretaste. But, broadly, Mr. Baldwin has 


same programme as his predecessor. 


his policy will vary both in its character and its 
emphasis, according to whether what is presented to 
the country is to be regarded as a permanent or an 
interim settlement. It is safe to regard it as the 
latter. A General Election is probably less than 
six months distant, and the time for wholesale recon- 
struction,—and_ fairly wholesale reconstruction is 
desirable,—will come when the electors have sent 
Mr. Baldwin back to power with what he frankly 
recognizes may be a reduced majority. 

As it is reconstruction has been mainly reshuffle. 
Some changes have been made for which good reason 
is not apparent, e.g., the transfer of Lord Halifax from 
the Board of Education to the War Office, and some 
not made for which it is, e.g., at the Dominions Office. 
The substitution of Lord Hailsham for Lord Sankey 
on the Woolsack needs explanation, and the special 
qualifications of Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister and Mr. 
Oliver Stanley for their new offices remain to be 
demonstrated. The changes at the Foreign Office, 
the Home Office and the Ministry of Health are all 
for the better, and in his appointment to the Ministry 
of Labour Mr. Ernest Brown receives promotion that 
may equally well make or break him. The Cabinet 
as a whole, though not greatly different from its 
predecessor, is, so far as it does differ, an improvement 
on it. The partnership between Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Baldwin has worked well, but it is in accordance 
with political realities that the Prime Minister should 
be a Conservative, particularly when a Conservative 
so broad in his sympathies and so scrupulously fair 
both to colleagues and opponents of other parties as 
Mr. Baldwin was available. In Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald youth gets recognition—rather 
tardy and rather sparing—and the return of Lord 
Eustace Perey, with duties as vet unspecified, adds 
a progressive and constructive mind to the Cabinet’s 
counsels, 

It is not surprising that in a world surging with 
problems cast and west, north and south, Mr. Baldwin 
should have given special attention in his first two 
speeches to foreign affairs, and in particular to the 
new procedure represented by the appointment of 


Mr. Eden as Minister without portfolio to take 


was 
nothing sensational in either the act or the word, 
one case 
reconstruction without new men ; in the other restate- 
That generalization, 
Five new men, 
Mr. Eden, Lord Eustace Perey, Lord Zetland, Mr. 
do 
enter the Cabinet for the first time and in the Himley 
Hall speech the Prime Minister did hint at the develop- 
ment of a public works policy of which the railway 
clectrification scheme recently announced was a 
been 
content to carry on with the same colleagues and the 
No complaint 
can be made of that, but criticism of his personnel and 


special responsibility for League of Nations affairs 
q he intention underlying that departure is obvious, 
The Prime Minister declared specifically in his broad. 
‘ast speech that its purpose was “to give a special 
emphasis to the importance which His Majesty’; 
Government attaches to our membership of the 
League of Nations.” “Our foreign policy,” jy 
added, “is based upon our membership of the League, 
and it is all to the good that this fact should be 
clearly underlined.” All that is true, and such a 
declaration by the Prime Minister before he haq 
held office two days is most salutary. But the 
arrangement is an experiment and there are obvious 
difficulties about it. If our foreign policy is to be 
based on the League of Nations, what is to be the 
relation of the Foreign Minister to the League ? 
The idea—which Mr. Baldwin certainly does not 
harbour—that the League concerns itself with theories 
rather than realities is the sheer opposite of the 
truth. It is apparently assumed that Mr. Eden js 
to do the travelling and Sir Samuel Hoare stay in 
Downing Street. But will Sir Samuel, who has 
just set to his credit the completion of one of the 
greatest tasks any British Minister has handled 
since the War, be content to sit in Whitehall talking 
to Ambassadors while Mr. Eden goes to Geneva 
and talks to Foreign Ministers ? 
as though to make the demarcation of functions more 
complete, is apparently to have an Under-Secretary 
and a staff of his own. The arrangement, manifestly 
well-intentioned, may somehow work, but it is to be 
hoped the difficulties have been sufficiently considered 
in advance. If Sir Samuel Hoare, firm believer 





in the League of Nations as he is, is to absent himself | 


habitually from the meetings of the League he will 
be curtailing gratuitously and gravely his capacity 
for conducting the foreign affairs of a country whose 
foreign policy is based on the League. 

Be that as it may, Sir Samuel and Mr. Eden (with 
the assistance of Lord Stanhope and perhaps Lord 
Cranborne) have problems enough facing them in 
Europe, Africa and Asia. The European situation 
cannot be left where it is. If it does not get better, 
it will get worse, and it will not get better unless the 
statesmen of this and three or four other countries 
take it firmly in hand. It is more than three weeks 
now since Herr Hitler’s Reichstag speech, with its 
notable series of proposals, was made. Certain 
elucidations were needed. They were sought and 
have presumably been obtained. A French political 
crisis and British Cabinet reconstruction imposed 
inevitable delays. But there is no room for more 
delay now. Herr Hitler’s proposals were made in 
the hearing of his fellow-countrymen and all the 
world. There has been no public response from the 
other side apart from a few brief and necessarily 
guarded sentences by Mr. Baldwin in the House of 
Commons. That may not matter so long as the private 
response is adequate. But this is no moment for 
procrastination. Herr Hitler has made proposals 


regarding peace and disarmament which on their face 
Nothing 
could be more disastrous than to allow him to believe. 


value are abundantly worth following up. 


Mr. Eden, moreover, | 
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—— 
or be persuaded, that this country and France are 
standing sceptical and aloof. Nothing could more 
effectively impel him towards association with an 
Italy resentful of British criticisms of her African 
adventure. The problem of Italy and Abyssinia, 
and even the problem of Japan and China, will be 
jess intractable if once a firm agreement can be reached 


THE CHURCH 


HEN the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York about three years ago sanctioned the 
appointment of Joint Committees on “* The Church 
and Marriage,” it was presumably thought possible 
that they might advise some significant restatement 
of the Church’s position regarding divorce. And 
assuredly one is needed, if the Church of England 
js to play the great part which it ought to play in 
strengthening sane opinion against what may be 
termed the film-star view of marriage. From this 
standpoint the negative character of the Committees’ 
Majority Report, as now made public and discussed 
in both Convocations, is much to be regretted. 

Let us begin by noting what the Report advised. 
First that in no circumstances should the re-marriage 
of anyone “who has a partner still living” be 
solemnized in church. That is to say, when a divorce 
has been legally obtained, no matter how innocent 
the party obtaining it, or how undesirable the con- 
tinuance of the former marriage, the Church is not 
to recognize it for the only purpose which differentiates 
divorce from a mere separation, viz., for re-marriage. 
A pure woman of Christian convictions has divorced 
an adulterous drunkard who treated her cruelly. 
She desires to marry a religious man of high character, 
and they wish to invoke God’s blessing on a union 
contracted with unimpeachable motives on both 
sides. The Majority, headed by the Bishop of 
London, slams the church door, and locks it in 
their faces. Or take the converse. A good man has 
married a bad woman, and after suffering torments 
His home destroyed, his prospects 
and lacerated on its 
and healing and love, 


has divorced her. 
blighted, his nature seared 
tenderest side, he needs care 
if ever man did; and the right woman has the 
courage to bring them to him. They are religious 
people, and in a mood when marriage in church will 
have higher and deeper values for them than for 
most others. The Bishop of London retorts that 
they are sinners ; that the high-minded union upon 
which they are entering is “a breach of the moral 
principles by which the institution of marriage is 
governed according to Christ’s teaching”; and 
again the church door is to be slammed on them. 
Now these are not everyday They are 
and certainly less bruited 
of the film-star kind. But 
they occur, and few of us with any age and experi- 
ence can fail to recall a good many within personal 
Does the Church show either wisdom 
or Christian charity when it drives such people 
willy-nilly to the registry office? The Bishop of 
London and his co-signatories rely on a single text 
in the Gospels. Have they forgotten St. Paul’s 
Warning that “the letter killeth,” or the parable of 


‘ases. 
perhaps less common, 
abroad, than divorces 


know ledge. 


between the Great Powers of Europe. To that task 


the new Foreign Secretary and Mr. Eden ought 
already to be bending all their energies, almost to 
the exclusion of every other,—except for constant 
vigilance regarding Italo-Abyssinian relations and 
the right policy 
them. 


of the League in respect of 








AND DIVORCE 


the Lost Sheep, or that of the Good Samaritan ? 
That the Church should be asked to celebrate all 
re-marriages of divorced persons, as some Erastians 
would like to insist, is a proposition which they 
had every right to contest. For a woman entering 
on her third re-marriage in three years to claim a 
church wedding—as for a freak she might—would 
clearly be monstrous ; if the law backed her claim, 
so much the worse for the law. But between saying 
that the Church should re-marry all divorced persons 
and saying that she should re-marry none there 
is a very wide intervening territory. To explore 
that, and to lay down reasonable safeguards that 
the Church service should only be used in proper 
cases, was precisely, one would have thought, the 
function of the Joint Committees. It is a great 
pity that it has not been discharged. 

Even the Majority, however, realize that it would 
be wrong, after locking the church door against 
re-marriage, to keep it locked for ever against all 
re-married divorced persons. On a condition such 
persons are to be admitted to communicate. The 
condition is a certificate from the Bishop, for which 
application must be made to him with full details. 
This is really the minimum facility possible, and 
represents no advance on existing conditions. At 
present the priest of the parish admits, as a rule, 
at his own discretion. There may be hardship, 
if he is a dogmatist against admission; but otherwise 
he is much the best, because the most accessible, 
judge, and the people can consult him personally 
and without formality. To impose a reference to 
the Bishop in every case would be a retrograde step, 
Far better is the Minority Report’s recommendation, 
that the judge on such applications should be the 
parish priest in the first instance, and only if he 
demurs should the decision go to the Bishop. 

On the broader issues of divorce law, as it concerns 
the population at large, the Majority make no 
important advance. They recommend, it is true, 
four grounds for nullity which are not at present 
legal grounds. But the Church has always been 
more indulgent to nullity suits than to divorce suits ; 
and as long ago as 1912 these same grounds were 
recommended by the Minority Report of the Royal 


Commission on Divoree, whose leading signatory 
was the present Archbishop of Canterbury. So 


one finds no novelty there. And yet how much 
need there is that the Church should set itself right 
with a population which at present has reason to 
regard it as a principal obstacle to needed reform. 
The Royal Commission, for instance, recommended 
divorce on the ground of incurable insanity after five 
years’ confinement, or habitual drunkenness found 
incurable after three years from the first order of 
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separation. But for the opposition of the Church 
of England, both these causes would have been 
legalized long ago. Instead, 23 years have gone by ; 
and all that time thousands of men and women have 
been tied to incurable lunatics or dipsomaniacs. 
Is it good that the sea of misery, which that represents, 
should lie at the Church’s door? Is it easy for 
anyone penetrated with the mind of the Gospel 
Christ to conceive Him as desiring that misery’s 
continuance ? | | 

Or again take this point. Both the Reports to 
the Convocations deplore the collusion and perjury 
in the Divorce Court. Why does most of it occur ? 
Because, though a marriage may be dissolved if one 
party commits adultery, it becomes indissoluble if 
two do. What a degrading view of marriage this 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


NE Cabinet change which has what may be termed 
extra-political consequences is the appointment 
of Lord Hailsham to sueceed Lord Sankey as Lord 
Chancellor. Why Lord Sankey should be disappearing 
at all is a question of some interest in itself. However 
that may be. there is, I gather, some apprehension in 
legal circles that the change may slow down, or stop 
altogether, the substantial progress at present being 
made in legal reform. Lord Sankey had a good deal to do 
with the adoption of the “new procedure ” devised to 
make litigation less dilatory and less expensive, and 
there is much more to be done in that direction yet. 
Lord Hailsham is very much of a conservative in this as 
in other matters, and the Inns of Court are by no means 
sanguine that he will look with favour on the idea of 
more law reform. But the Inns of Court are not infallible, 
and in this case they may be wrong. 
* ** * * 

One other word on the Cabinet changes. It is rumoured 
that Lord Halifax, having gone temporarily to the War 
Office, intends to retire from active political life after the 
General Election. If there is any grain of truth in that, 
I hope all the new War Minister’s friends will urge him 
to relinquish any such idea. There is no one who could 
more ill be spared, for there is no one in public life who in 
such full measure combines character, conviction, ability 
and, it may be added, personal charm—all of them 
demonstrated already on the most exacting stage in the 
world. It must never be written of him that he to York- 
shire (or any other place, or cause) gave up what was 
meant for mankind. 

* * * * 

A well-intentioned little comment that misfires and 
has to be laboriously explained is a poor pitiable thing. 
One such of my own, better left dead and sepulchred, 
must, it seems, be resurrected to dispel misunderstanding. 
In the recent House of Lords debate on the air programme 
Lord Londonderry, it may be remembered, rounded off 
his speech with the classic passage from “‘ Areopagitica ” 
on a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep. The next day a London paper, 
apparently thinking this rather a notable piece of oratory 
on the part of the Air Minister, picked out the passage 
and displayed it under the heading “‘I See Her As An 
Eagle,” “‘ Lord Londonderry’s Peroration in the House 
of Lords,” whereupon I ventured to observe that I 
thought a man called Milton said something like this 
before. Now it appears that at least one reader—and ex 
uno disce if not omnes at any rate perhaps multos— 
supposed I was charging Lord Londonderry with having 
passed off Milton as his own before their Lordships’ 





ie 
paradox implies—as a kind of prison, in which tw 
guilty parties must be kept chained for their rs 
though, if one were innocent, they might both lees 
been let out! Suppose the Church came feniea 
boldly and said: “We do not like divorce at all 
even for adultery; but marriage with adultery 
both sides is much less worthy of the name than 
marriage with adultery on one side only; and 
while dissolving the latter, to make the former 
indissoluble is a proposition that we utterly dis. 
approve,” it would have the whole of the best 
morality in the country on its side. Why does it 
not ? The common-sense abolition of that degrading 
paradox would raise, not lower, the status of marriage 
in England ; and incidentally would elevate English 
law on the point to the level of Scottish. 





ran 


unlettered and unsuspecting House. I may be capable of 
many follies, but this particular one is unimaginable, 
Let me affirm in the simplest words I can command that 
I concluded that the paper in question supposed the 
Miltonice periods to be Lord Londonderry’s own. That, 
just that, is what there was to it. 


* * * * 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, I notice, has been informing 
the world by wireless that “the English Parliament 
has decided that wine is not a poison at five minutes to 
three, but becomes a poison at five minutes past three.” 
What English Parliament when? Mr. Chesterton may 
sit in his study or his garden and drink all the wine he 
can stomach at five minutes past three, or twenty-five 
minutes or thirty-five. No one will worry about him, 
except perhaps his doctor. No one will murmur Parlia- 
ment. No one will whisper poison. It is quite true that 
there is legislative provision to prevent men, or women 
either, from sitting soaking in public-houses from noon | 
to night. But even that ferocious piece of Hitlerism 
leaves them free to take their liquor home and drink it. No, 
G.K.C., no. Freedom may have shrieked when Kosciusko, 
fell. It does not so much as twitter when the public- 
houses close for the afternoon. 





* * * * 


Members of Parliament and others who are calling on 
the British Government to close the Suez Canal in 
the event of hostilities between Italy and Abyssinia 
would be wise not only to reflect on the effect such 
menaces may have in Italy, but also to enquire what the 
British Government’s powers in the matter are. There 
seems to be a popular impression that the Government 
holds a majority of the shares in the Canal Company. 
It does not. It holds about seven-sixteenths of the shares. 
And it is represented by 10 directors out of a board of 32. | 
It will take more than the British Government to close 
the canal—quite apart from any difficulties about the 
Canal Company’s statutes. 

* * * * 


Look first on this quotation—from a_ publisher's 
advertisement : 

“Mr. Beverley Nichols writes: ‘I can honestly say this novel 
has great merit.’ Well, it has, or rather its author has, the merit of 
sincerity and earnestness.”’—Spectator. 
and then on this—from The Spectator of May 17th: 

“Of this novel the publishers inform us that Mr. Beverley | 


remem oe 


Nichols writes: ‘I can honestly say this novel has great merit.’ 
Well, it has, or rather its author has, the merit of sincerity and 
earnestness : but I fear his merit as a writer is very small indeed.” 
The publishers may be credited with the merit of earnest- 
ness at any rate. JANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: 


Vv. MR. 


attain at the age of 33, and six years after entering 
Parliament for the first time, the position of Secre- 
tary of State with a salary of £5,000 a year is a sufficiently 
unusual achievement to deserve a moment’s examination. 
How has Malcolm MacDonald done it ? By being himself, 
or by being his father’s son, or both ? Or is there some 
quite other reason for a promotion that has come so 
swiftly and gone so far? The answer Malcolm Mac- 
Donald’s acquaintances may be inclined to give is that 
his own merits would never have carried him as far as 
this. His friends—and he has more than most people— 
would not be quite so sure. They know, at any rate, that 
there is a great deal more in the new Secretary of State 
than meets the eye. His modesty is marked and genuine, 
and it leads the superficial to under-estimate him. He 
makes no claims for himself, but he possesses in fact 
plenty of native sagacity, plenty of quiet discretion, 
decided political convictions and a full average knowledge 
of the world in general. He did nothing striking at 
Oxford, but his education would in any case owe much 
less to Oxford than to life under a Prime Minister’s roof. 
But in fact the debt lies further back. Malcolm Mac- 
Donald’s mother died when he was ten, but no one who 
has read the life of Margaret MacDonald by her husband 
(when distinguished authors recently presented the King 
with the book which each of them regarded as his best 
work Mr. Ramsay MacDonald chose that) will doubt that 
at least as much that is best in the lives of their children 
came from the Gladstone side as from the father’s. 

The public knows comparatively little of the late 
Premicr’s younger son. He stood for the Bassetlaw 
division of Notts against Sir Ellis Hume-Williams in 
1923 and was beaten. He stood again in 1924 and was 
beaten again. In 1929 he succeeded, and for two years 
sat on the Labour benches in the House of Commons, 
making an occasional speech, always sound but rarely 
distinguished, helping his father unobtrusively in various 
ways, but neither on the Front Bench nor with any 
early expectation of arrival there. Then came the crisis 
of 1931. The Labour Party seemed split. In fact it was 
not. The Prime Minister parted from the majority of his 
old colleagues and stayed in office as head of a stop-gap 
administration that was soon succeeded, after the General 
Election, by another predominantly Conservative. But 
the Labour Party was not split. Only a handful of its 
members in the House of Commons left it. The rank-and- 
file in the country stood solid against them. Malcolm 
MacDonald went with his father. He could never have 
broken with him. He probably never gave such an idea 
a thought. Yet I wonder very much whether he would 
have broken with Henderson and Clynes and their back- 
bench followers if he had been someone else’s son. 

Anyhow, he stayed at his father’s side, fought Basset- 
law again and won, and found himself after the 1931 
election one of a baker’s dozen of National Labour mem- 
bers, to some of whom office great or small in a National 
Government must fall. He was made Under-Secretary 
for the Dominions, with Mr. J. H. Thomas as chief. It 
has been a strange and contrasting combination, for 
MacDonald is modest, sensitive, cultured, open-minded 
and acquisitive of knowledge. He has been a distinct 
Parliamentary success, for he has been in the House long 
enough to know its ways, he works hard at his brief, and 
he is a clear, attractive and unpretentious speaker. He 
went to the Ottawa Conference and acted as intermediary 
between the British delegation and the Press, to the 
consistent satisfaction of the latter. He has since visited 


. 


MALCOLM MACDONALD 


Australia and discussed tariffs and quotas and emigra- 
tion with Commonwealth Ministers. And, having thus 
qualified himself admirably for the post of Secretary of 
State for the Dominions, he finds himself made Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

That, of course, is part of the luck of National Government. 
Some balance of parties must be preserved. Mr. Thomas 
is there ; Mr. Thomas likes his present job ; Mr. Thomas 
is a close associate of the late Prime Minister, who no 
doubt made certain stipulations before he resigned office. 
So Mr. Thomas stays where he is. And*Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, who would make a better Dominions Secretary 
than Mr. Thomas, goes to an office for which he is 
obviously less qualified than Mr. Ormsby-Gore. To say 
that is no disparagement of MacDonald. His experience 
and interests have lain in one direction, which was not 
the colonies. But party exigencies required the alloca- 
tion of a Secretaryship of State to the National Labour 
Party, and the Dominions Oflice was not vacant. Malcolm 
MacDonald can be well content to find himself a Secretary 
of State at thirty-three, and while he unquestionably 
owes something to factors extrancous to himself his 
elevation will provoke neither envy nor detraction. 
In a short apprenticeship at the Dominions Office he has 
sarned promotion, if not necessarily this particular 
promotion, and if in his new sphere he is unlikely to prove 
a Joseph Chamberlain, he will quite certainly not be 
written down in future history as a failure. 

But it is not Malcolm MacDonald in relation to this 
office or that who most inspires interest, but Malcolm 
MacDonald in relation to the future of the National 
Labour Party. Whether that party has any future at all 
of course, doubtful. If not then, obviously, cadit 


is, 
quaestio. And there is not much in its present to suggest 
that it has. It numbers, I believe, thirteen in’ the 


House of Commons, and includes five or six members of 
the House of Lords. It represents nothing in the con- 
stituencies. Its M.P.s are elected by Conservative 
votes. And it stands for nothing in ideas except dis- 
approval of the decision of the Labour Party in 1931 
and a conviction that a National Government is the 
right thing for the country for a few years more. There 


is nothing there to build an enduring party on. Time 
will pass. Immediate exigencies will disappear. The 


old dividing-lines will emerge increasingly. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald declares himself a Socialist still. His son, 
I imagine, would say the same. If so, his place sooner or 
later will be inevitably with the party that preaches 
Socialism in the House and in the country, not with the 
parties that denounce it. But meanwhile the National 
Labour Party exists. It may number more leaders than 
followers, but there it is. And while it survives a man 
like Malcolm MacDonald must bea considerable force in it. 
His father is known as a National Government man 
rather than a National Labour Party man, and his age 
and health make it doubtful whether he will aspire to 
figure as a party leader. Mr. Thomas could not if he 
would, for the trade unionists over whom he has exerted 
influence in the past are Labour Party—not National 
Labour Party—toa man. Such following as the National 
Labour Party has is among the intellectuals. Lord 
Elton and Professor Zimmern are typical of its personnel 
(not that there are many Zimmerns to be found in any 
party). 

There remains Malcolm MacDonald to represent the 
Party in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. In 
the position he now holds he must obviously give 
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thought to, and take responsibility for, its future. No 
immediate decision is called for, since it is agreed that the 
National Government will fight the coming election as 
such, and all the prospects are that it will get back 
for another four or five years of power. Beyond that it 
would be idle to prophesy, but no one believes that party 
government in this country is dead. The Prime Minister 
has just been assuring his followers that the Tory party 
remains and will remain intact and in fighting form. 
So unquestionably will the Labour Party, whatever 
happens to the Liberals. And to the Labour Party will 
inevitably gravitate all who broadly share its views on 
the organization of society. Among them, I believe, is 
Malcolm MacDonald. He is where he is today not out 
of any self-seeking (though all he could reasonably have 
sought happens to have come to him) but for reasons which 


THE CHECK TO. 


By FRANK 


HE Supreme Court has added to the confusion of the 

American political scene. It would, however, 

be a mistake to imagine either that that scene was clear 

before this decision, or that it is fatally confused in 
consequence of it. 

It is very embarrassing to the President and Congress, 
and to the country, to have suddenly to face the collapse 
of the legal sanctions behind the National Recovery 
Administration codes. It is difficult, in the light of the 
far-reaching propositions laid down by the Court, to tell 
how much, if any, of N.R.A. still has, or could by appro- 
priate Congressional action be given, legal force. It is 
even possible, so significant are the Court’s rulings, 
that much else of the New Deal, wholly unconnected with 
N.R.A., may share in its collapse, and be, for similar 
reasons, held to be unconstitutional. 

The President himself seems to be taking such a 
pessimistic view of the future. He does not seem to be 
bothering to do even what is clearly possible, and what 
organized labour, and other groups, are demanding he 
should so, to repair the damage done to N.R.A., and 
to ancillary organizations, by this decision. He has 
even indicated that he thinks there is little of fundamental 
importance which can be done until the Constitution 
is amended, and the United States thus brought out of 
the “ horse and buggy ” period to which he regards such 
a decision as alone appropriate. 

It has been suggested that he will make such amendment 
of the Constitution the leading issue of the 1936 election 
campaign. Observers have already been commenting 
on the odd situation which would thus result, with the 
Democratic Party, traditionally the party of “States’ 
rights,” urging centralization, and thus forcing the 
Republicans, traditionally the party of centralization, 
either to agree with him or to swallow their former 
principles. The Republicans, who have been holding 
a Convention this week in Springfield, Illinois (for ever 
associated with the name of their party’s first President, 
Abraham Lincoln), seem to be welcoming such a procedure. 
They were already planning a campaign in defence of 
what Mr. Hoover calls “* The American System.” It is 
suggested that they would welcome a clear-cut fight on 
the issue of “ The Constitution versus the New Deal.” 
It is, indeed, already being rumoured that they might 
help to force such an issue before the country by taking 
their candidate from the Supreme Court itself, in the 
person of Justices Stone or Roberts, both able, energetic, 
and, for a Presidential candidate, young men, who have 
the advantage of being regular Republicans and also, 
by contrast with other members of the Supreme Court, 
and of the Republican Party, liberal in outlook. 





———— 
command—and _receive—respect. The Labour Part 

would ruthlessly proscribe some of the leaders who bess 
into the National Government in 1931. No one 2 

imagine the late Prime Minister on a Labour Front Bench 
again. None of that bitterness exists about Maleoln 
MacDonald. He could today sit at Mr. Herbert Morrj. 
son’s side and co-operate with him in all things, The 

have the same practical, moderate and statesmanlike 
outlook. The time has not come for healing old breaches 
yet. But sooner or later it will, and it would surprise yo 
one (though the idea may be strange to the new Colonial 
Secretary at the moment) if, when it does, Malcolm 
MacDonald were found leading most of his National 
Labour colleagues and followers back to union with a 
party whose fundamental tenets they have never abjured, 


P.Q. R. 





MR. ROOSEVELT 


It is, however, too soon to be certain that such conse. 
quences will flow from this decision. The President jg 
too good a politician to commit himself irrevocably to 
one course of action or another before he has felt the 
pulse of the country, which he cannot do until the 
electorate has had time to appreciate the actual effect of 
this decision of the Supreme Court. It is impossible for 
anyone, American or foreign, accurately to do that 
without a full understanding of the chaotic state of 
much of the New Deal, and of most of N.R.A., in advance, 
and quite independently, of the action of the Court. 
Even the President’s friends—and in spite of the rising 
tide of criticism he has still very many—would mostly 
admit, at least in secret, that there has been a sad 
change in the atmosphere of Washington, and the morale 
of the New Deal forces, since 19338. Then, while it 
could never be said there was order, there was at least 
purpose, direction, energy, confidence. During the last 
year, although the President and many of his aides are 
still making valiant efforts, the typical impression left 










with the inquiring visitor has been one of cross-purposes, 
muddled objectives, and flagging energy and confidence. 
N.R.A. particularly has exhibited this sadly altered 
state of affairs. It has since the winter of 1933-34 lost 
to an amazing extent not merely the confidence of the 
country, and of Congress, but its own self-confidence. It 
has in consequence retreated from the centre into the 
wings of the New Deal stage. It is long since much 
reliance was placed upon it as a major recovery measure. 
It is hardly too much to say that much of it, and especially 
those aspects of it specifically involved in the case on 
which the Court was called upon to pass, was already 
dying a lingering death. Enforcement, which had never 
been good, was in many directions becoming hardly 
more than nominal. Indeed so patent had the paralysis 
which has affected N.R.A. during the last eighteen 
months become, that no part of the New Deal was more 
under fire in Congress as well as in the country. None 
would have been a greater electoral handicap for the 
President, during next year’s elections, had N.R.A. in 
its larger aspects still been a major plank in his platform. 
Actually it is doubtful whether by then N.R.A. would 
have been still in existence, in anything like its present 
form, even if the Court had not interposed its veto. 
Congress, despite strong administration pressure, had 
refused to renew the Act for more than 10 months beyond 
its original date of expiry, June 16th, 1935, and had 
even so insisted upon drastic limitations. And many 
of the members who had voted for this temporary con- 
tinuance of a modified N.R.A. had looked as if they were 
doing so chiefly in order to give time for the orderly 
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liquidation of the experiment, which, though productive 
of much good in the beginning, and of some good through- 
out, they were on the whole inclined to class as a failure. 

It is therefore not so much the condemnation of those 
aspects of N.R.A. involved in this case—codes issued over 
the President’s signature on the strength of a general 
grant of power by Congress, and regulations, whether 
jssued over the President’s signature or on the express 
authority of Congress, affecting purely intra-state business 
which has caused confusion, and which is widely 
regretted. Those aspects of N.R.A. could have been 
condemned without anyone, even the President, being 
really worried in consequence. What has caused con- 
fusion, and what is worrying to many people besides the 
President, is the uncertainty as to how much else of 
N.R.A., and even how much else of the New Deal, is 
jnvolved in this condemnation. 

First impressions were that almost everything was 
affected, and would have to follow N.R.A. into history. 
Second and third impressions will probably be very 
different. Undoubtedly most of N.R.A., its good parts, 
like the abolition of child labour, and its bad ones, like 
much of its price fixation, will be difficult to salvage. 
Undoubtedly some other aspects of the New Deal, con- 
nected with, or built upon a similar legal basis to, the 


WILLIAM 


O his own generation Cobbett was chiefly known as 
a reformer, and reformers were chiefly known as 
disagreeable people. Bentham said of them that they 
were necessary, but that they got so unsavoury from their 
trade that it was absolutely necessary to send them to the 
rear when the practical combat came on. If this was 
what Bentham thought of men like Hunt and Cobbett, 
it is not surprising that politicians who were less anxious 
than he for reform thought still worse of them. The truth 
was that nobody would have dreamt of attacking the old 
corrupt world of privilege and monopoly in the days 
when Sidmouth and Castlereagh were using unjust laws 
and unscrupulous spies to oppress all working-class move- 
ment, unless he had possessed remarkable self-confidence. 
Self-confidence was the common gift of all the popular 
reformers, Cobbett, Hunt, Carlile, Burdett and the rest. 
But self-confidence, so necessary for their task, is not a 
prepossessing quality, and the self-confidence of men who 
know that they owe very little to the society in which 
they have been brought up, and almost everything to their 
own exertions, is apt to produce a temper that is dogmatic, 
intolerant and unjust. 

For such men lose that habit of distinguishing between 
classes and persons, between institutions and men, which 
is so important a part of the technique of politicians. A 
man who wanted reform in the dark days of Peterloo 
was quite right to use every means in his power to dis- 
credit the ruling system. Just as O’Connell, anxious to 
give the Irish peasant self-respect, set himself to shake 
the prestige of the landlord and the judge in Ireland, so 
Cobbett and Hunt, anxicus to give the English poor self- 
respect, threw themselves on the upper-class world, using 
all their resources of invective and ridicule to bring odium 
on Parliament, the Church, the Universities, and all the 
institutions in which the strength of that world was 
collected and symbolized. But lacking the training in 
self-control that the ordinary politician had received 
they treated each other, when they differed, in the same 
spirit. When Cobbett quarrelled with Burdett he attacked 
him as if he had been an enclosing landlord; when he 
quarrelled with Hunt he attacked him as if he had been 





*Died June 18th, 1835. 


N.R.A., such as the Securities Act, will be equally difficult 
to sustain. 
dent or design were fitted to some extent into the N.R.A. 
structure, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority, will 
need to find a new home, and to be legally somewhat 
recast. 
the Presidential tariff-making power, and crop controls 
(in so far as they depend upon statutory compulsion and 
not on bribes), may be similarly affected. But much of 
the New Deal, including what are now its most important 
parts, monetary regulations, relief, public works, and other 
such activities, will be wholly, or mostly, unaffected. 
even that part which is affected will not necessarily, in 
every case, be fatally so. 


Very probably many aspects, which by acci- 


Some major projects of the New Deal, such as 


And 


N.R.A. is very far from being the whole, or in recent 
months the most important part of the, New Deal. The 


rest of the New Deal is, fortunately, by no means invari- 


ably built upon the same legal basis as N.R.A. Much of 
it depends, for instance, upon the power of the federal 
government to coin and regulate money, and raise and 
appropriate revenue, and not, like N.R.A., on the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution. The Roose- 
velt programme as a whole should not, therefore, be 
thought to have been brought to a halt by this condemna- 
tion of N.R.A. 


COBBETT* 


HAMMOND 


a Methodist preacher. Thus the world resounded with the 
quarrels of men who did not care:how ridiculous they made 
themselves if only they could wound each other. Their 
quarrels were in one sense the mark of their passionate 
sincerity, but the ordinary man drew less flattering con- 
clusions. Instead of taking Cobbett’s view of Cobbett 
and Hunt’s view of Hunt, he was apt at such times to 
take Cobbett’s view of Hunt and Hunt’s view of 
Cobbett. 

Cobbett was the most striking product of this age, the 
most remarkable instance of what The Times well called 
‘*‘unpatronized and self-generated power.” He had all 
its vices and all its strength. He was widely known as 
the contentious man, and his egotism and vanity made 
him an intolerable colleague. But he was undoubtedly 
the greatest individual force of his time. “ Take this 
self-taught peasant for all in all,”’ said The Times when he 
died, ‘he was perhaps in some respects a more extra- 
ordinary Englishman than any other of his time.” 
His political power suffered, as Mr. Cole pointed out in his 
brilliant biography, a curious fate. He was, as The Times 
said, essentially a peasant. The men for whose wrongs 
his heart bled were the small farmers and labourers whose 
decline into hopeless poverty and degradation was the 
tragedy of his lifetime. But the men whom he influenced 
chiefly were the factory workers. “‘ The last great tribune 
of the agrarians was, by force of circumstances, also the 
first great tribune of the industrial proletariate.”’ In 
1795 the Lancashire workers were for the Church and 
King; in 1830 the Lancashire mills were full of eager 
excitement when the London coaches arrived bringing 
the new number of Cobbett’s Political Register. 

By a curious irony too Cobbett helped to establish 
the power of the middle classes and to bring about a 
series of measures that he hated. For he, more than 
anybody else, persuaded the working classes of the north 
to support the Reform Bill of 1832, being on this point 
in sharp conflict with Hunt, and he lived to see as a con- 
sequence of that measure the Poor Law of 1834. It is 
safe to say that no Act of Parliament passed by the old 
unreformed House of Commons was more odious to 
Cobbett than the first great Act passed by the House of 
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Commons of which he had cherished such radiant dreams. 
For several years he had concentrated his strength on 
pressing the demand for the Reform of Parliament and 
the first gift of his reformed Parliament to the poor 
was this bitter East Wind. Almost his last utterance 
was an offer to support Peel, whose expulsion from 


the Privy Council he had once demanded, the leader of 


the party that had opposed his pet panacea, if only he 
would promise to repeal that hated Act. 

But if Cobbett’s political influence was chiefly active in 
making the working classes in the towns self-conscious, 
it was because he was a peasant that his fame has out- 
lived that of all the other reformers of his time. As a 
journalist with his unrivalled gift for clever and sparkling 
analysis and ridicule he became what Hazlitt called 
him, a fourth estate in himself. But those gifts alone do 
not give a man lasting renown. Cobbett was the only 
man of power and mark in his world who saw what was 
happening to the England of his boyhood. Most men 
of his type ang class used their gifts to climb out of that 
ruin by the ladder of the Industrial Revolution. He 
used his to describe the England that was vanishing and 
to declaim against the misery and injustice that seemed 
to others the price of progress. To most of his contem- 
poraries he seemed a violent, headstrong inconsistent 
man, whose tools were “loose tongued vituperation, 
the reckless use of second-hand facts, the appeals to every 


=== 


form of unthinking prejudice.” But behind his Career 
there was a unity. 

He differed from most reformers because he started 
not from the rights other men had conceived, but from 
the wrongs he saw around him. ‘“ I wish to sce the poor 
men of England what the poor men of England were 
when I was a boy.” He was not by nature an iconoclast 
but as he watched the suffering of that class, he attacked 
one after another, the usurpations and monopolies that 
had enriched one class and weakened others until, as he 
put it to Althorp, half of the community was living on 
the labour and half-starvation of the other. ‘For whom 
were the Universities founded?) What was the origin 
of tithes? By what title does your aristocracy own its 
great estates and how is it observing its obligations?” Ax 
he asked these questions, he rewrote English history for 
the poor. And it was because he had this sweeping sense of 
wrong and injustice in his mind that he wrote with such 
indignant power. Behind the Rural Rides there was as 
much political purpose, as strong a feeling for human life, 
as there was behind the Georgies. He failed to rescue 
the poor, or to arrest the savage hand that punished 
and oppressed the unhappy men who in 1830 were driven 
to violence by despair. But his picture of England lives 
and will live just because his love for her hedges and her 
lanes was part of his love for her common people and his 
passionate sorrow for their calamities. 


THE BEST SELLER 


By E. E. 


HOLD in my hand 4 Century of Best Sellers, by 
Mr. Desmond Flower. It stirs strange reflections. 
Among these are some of the worst books in the world, 
and some of the best. Here is Ten Thousand a Year 
along with Pickwick. Here is The Wide Wide World, 
which Bishop Thirlwall, who read everything else, could 
not stomach; and here is .4dam Bede. What quality 
has The Constant Nymph in common with Dr. Nikola, 
or 4 Gentleman of France with The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab? Yet all these alike have sold in their thousands. 
The riddle only seems the more difficult as I ponder 
over some of the omissions. Mr. Flower docs not mention 
The Fountain, by no means an easy book, yet assuredly 
very popular, nor Ellen Middleton, which thrilled our 
grandfathers and grandmothers. Nothing is said of 
Joanna Traill, Spinster, or of David Harum, It may be 
that these owed their popularity to the eulogies of 
Prime Ministers. But what of Smith’s Miningrey, which, 
without a puff of any kind, raised the circulation of the 
London Journal to half a million a week ? How to account 
for the vogue of works so unlike ? 

I compare these figures with others in a contrary sense. 
Many excellent books have fallen still-born from the 
press, for no assignable reason. Others have lived, in 
almost total obscurity. The writer of a work of European 
reputation told me that it had paid him a farthing 
an hour. An eminent poet, I have heard, sold exactly 
25 copies of one of his best works. Another author of 
distinction, after 40 years of useful labour, assured me 
that his receipts just equalled his expenditure. Carlyle 
declared that his writing had brought him “ small recom- 
pense or none.” It would be pardonable if these men, 
scanning Mr. Flower’s list, felt a pang of envy. There is 
no express command against coveting your neighbour’s 
circulation. 

It may be said that I am missing the obvious. Mr. 
Flower’s books are all novels, and the novel will always 
have a wider appeal than so-called “ serious ” literature- 


KELLETT 


But this is by no means necessarily the case. There is 
Macaulay’s History, for two volumes of which Longmans 
paid the famous cheque for twenty thousand pounds, 
There is Green’s Short History, which proved that a 
rapid sketch may rival a day-by-day narrative. There 
is also the enormous mass of Christian biography, which, 
beginning in 1809 with Legh Richmond’s Dairyman’s 
Daughter, reached its height in 1856 with Catherine 
Marsh’s Fedley Vicars, and showed no decline with the 
Life of Frances Ridley Havergal. Or take devotional 
literature pure and simple. How many novels have 
been read more widely than Hannah Whitall Smith’s 
Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life, than Dean Goulburn’s 
Thoughts on Personal Religion, or than the books of 
Mr. Boreham and Mr. Redwood at this very time? 
I confess the problem beats me. I cannot rest in Dr. 
Chalmers’s exasperated dictum, “ The public is just a 
great baby.” 1 console myself with remembering that 
the same problem baffled even Chaucer, whose House of 
Fame is one long description of the capriciousness of 
that divinity. 

But there is another question. 
of these best sellers? They hit the popular taste; do 
they also form it? Are they at once a consequence of a 
literary fashion and a cause of it? There can of course 
be no doubt that the success of one author in a certain 


What is the influence 


genre leads to imitation by other authors. Sherlock 
Holmes has had hundreds of “ sedulous apes.” Treasure 


Island gave birth to King Solomon’s Mines (which was 
also in some measure inspired by Baker’s Cast Up by 
the Sea), to Dead Man’s Rock, and to dozens of similar 
adventure-stories. Differing as Froude did from every 
opinion of Macaulay, it is yet pretty certain that he 
would never have written his History if Macaulay’s 
triumph had not spurred him to emulation. So in our 
own time the vogue of Some Eminent Victorians allured 
a great number of writers along the perilous path of 
ironical and denigrating biography. In a_ different 
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pranch of literature Tom Brown has given us the Greek 
gift of Eric, and a long list of less dubious school-tales 
like The Hill or Fathers of Men. Eric itself, by a strong 
repulsion, produced Stalky and Co, 
But there can be little doubt that the best seller, being 
read by so many thousands, exerts a vast if invisible 
influence on popular taste. No book leaves you where it 
found you, even if it seem to be utterly forgotten. You 
need no more, said Sydney Smith, remember every book 
you read than every dinner you cat. But every dinner 
has its effect, and so has every book. An author who, by 
whatever means, has imposed himself on a multitude, 
inevitably educates them. They want more of the same 
kind. If he is a good writer, they gradually learn, like 
the child of prophecy, to choose the good and reject the 
inferior. If he is bad, very often, without quite knowing 
why, they see the badness and begin to call for something 
és higher kind. We can perceive this in the ease of 
detective novels. Readers now demand a greater 
ingenuity and a deeper knowledge than they ever asked 
from Conan Doyle. Another class of readers—or the same 
in another mood—insists on receiving from biographers 
less cheap irony than they used to welcome while still 
under the Strachey spell. It is also, I think, possible to 
maintain that they are looking out for a purer and better 
style in their chosen authors. Mere adventure, mere 
excitement, in crude and careless diction, seem, so I 


judge, to have less popular attraction than formerly. 
There is still room for improvement, but the trend is 
upwards. 

There is another very important way in which a great 
sale may work. I am far from holding that a novel is a 
low form of literature ; it may often be very nearly the 
highest. But a novelist may have things to say which 
cannot easily be conveyed in this form—comprehensive 
as it has come to be. Even Mr. Wells, who can get almost 
anything into a story, has found some things which can 
be better said otherwise. It is obviously of great use to 
him that his best sellers have secured him an audience. 
Without them, it is tolerably certain that his didactic 
works would have had to struggle for a hearing. 

I am not disposed to regret that among the books that 
sell largely there is a pretty high percentage of bad ones, 
If we know them to be bad, they do little harm. And if, 
as I believe, the bad are becoming relatively fewer ; 
if the public rushes to buy such good books as many best- 
sellers are, we have no reason to be loftily eritical of the 
public taste. There are worse reasons for reading a book 
than the fact that others are reading it; and it is no 
reason for refraining from reading it that thousands of 
your fellow-creatures are enjoying it. As for myself, I 
see that there are ten or a dozen on Mr. Flower’s list 
which I have never read. I shall make haste to repair the 


omission, 


THE EVIL EYE 


By J. VIJAYA-TUNGA 


[ a village such as ours, where everyone knows 
everyone else, and where you are seen daily by 
almost everyone else, I do not know which is the more 
difficult to avoid—the Evil Eye, or the Evil Tongue. 
Seeing, however, that we did take precautions against 
the Evil Eye, it seems to have been taken for granted 
that it was the Tongue that defied control. 

There were certain women in the village with minor 
reputations as possessors of the Evil Tongue, but the 
most notorious was an old grandfather of a man. He 
was one of my Mutthas or granduncles. I have often 
wondered whether he was in the least aware of the 
dread he inspired in his fellow-villagers. To have spent 
a lifetime among them, and not to have the slightest 
knowledge of the uneasiness he caused among his relatives, 
surely this is unbelievable. But, to judge from the 
innocent face and the easy conscience that face indicated, 
he was an unwitting medium of a curse he never suspected. 

In all other respects the man was normal. He was 
the father of a large family and a grandfather too. He 
tilled his fields, he tended his flocks and his gardens. 
Evidently on his own family, his own flocks, fields and 
gardens, his eye and tongue had no effect. For as I 
say, all these thrived very well. But should Kapu 
Muttha, to give him the name by which I called him 
and which means “* Go-Between Grand-Uncle,” cast his 
approving glance on a child or on a rice-field or on a 
luxuriant bed of Bulath vine, then before the lapse of 
many days the child would be ill, a mysterious and 
wholesale decapitation of the ears of grain would occur, 
and the Bulath vines would wither away. 

Now it is a curious thing that with Kapu Muttha, as 
with the lesser perpetrators of the Malignant Influence 
in our village, it is approval that is most dreaded. 
Should a good milking cow bring down the approval of 
Kapu Muttha’s eye and tongue upon its well-filled 
udders, you can be sure that not only will those well-filled 
udders dry up, but the poor animal itself will be stricken 


down. Equally sensitive as beasts and men (and some- 
times even more) are certain crops. If the seed has 
been evenly sown in a field and if the rice-shoots are 
evenly healthy throughout the entire field, and if later 
the ears of paddy are weighed down with luxuriant 
grain, we do all in our power to suppress this fact from 
the notice of those such as Kapu Muttha. 

If we are so anxious to save our animals and our 
crops from the Evil Eye, how much more anxious, you 
‘an understand, we are about ourselves. For some 
good reason, our elders think that they are immune from 
the Evil Eye and the Evil Tongue. At least, being half- 
way through life, they do not fear the consequences so 
much. But the young must be protected. So that the 
moment Kapu Muttha is sighted coming along the road 
my mother would call out to me and my aunt’s children 
to go indoors and hide. Which we do promptly, for we 
have been taught to dread the Malignant Influence. 

Why poor Kapu Muttha had to bear the brunt of it 
all I cannot understand. I am sure that some of those 
women (there was one with a-wart on her face, and 
there was another who was a widow—and who is unluckier 
than the woman who lets her husband die before her ?) 
that we credited with having the Malignant Influence 
were deadlier, and more purposeful too, than Kapu 
Muttha. 

And when in the hot season a rash broke out on my 
skin I was inclined, if at all, to put the blame for it 
upon these particular women. For, you see, I had to 
agree with the general verdict among my mother, uncles, 
and aunts that I was the victim of the Evil Eye and 
the Evil Tongue. Was I not, argued my elders, the most 
brilliant, the most promising boy of the village? To 
this, of course, I gave unblushingly my silent assent 
(though my private conviction as to the cause of the 
rash was the excessive number of half-green mangoes 
that I had eaten at all times of the day, day after day, 
during that season). 
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However, nothing would do but that the Malignant 
Influence must be exorcized. The hereditary specialists 
in exorcizing, making talismans, and casting horoscopes, 
are people of the Berava caste. These are the people 
who beat drums at Devil Dances, at Pinkamas (temple 
festivals), at funerals, and at weddings. It was arranged 
that to be quite sure of results I should not only have 
the water charm but the “ lime-cutting” charm at 
the same exorcism. 

There is little trouble about the “ lime-cutting ” 
ceremony. All you have to do is to gather about a 
hundred half-ripe green limes. But the water charm 
requires elaborate preparations. First you must tell 
the Badahelaya (the potter) that you want a new pot. 
Then, on the evening before the ceremony, your 
mother must go out into the garden when it is dark, 
without telling anyone of her errand, and she must 
dig a fresh well. This means, the water level being 
almost at the surface, just making a hole about a foot 
ce:p. During all this time she must remember to keep 
her mouth shut, that is, not even to say “ Damn” if 
the spade strikes her toe. Then early the following 
dawn she steals out into the garden, sees the tiny well 
filled with water, fills the new clay pot with the water, 
ties a piece of new muslin over the mouth of the pot 
and brings it home and keeps it in a place where it 
cannot be polluted. 

About cight o’clock the Berava Rala arrives. I am 
dressed in white. Having got all the paraphernalia 
on the mat in front of him, I am asked to sit facing 
him. And then he begins his incantations, beginning 
with the ‘ lime-cutting.” For this he takes one of 
our areca-nut crackers (the blade of which has a sharp 
edge) and, placing a lime between it, begins to chant. 
When he comes to a suitable pause, especially after 
certain loudly stressed syllables, he places the areca-nut 
cracker against my forehead and snap! the halves of 
the lime fall on either side of me. He keeps this up 
till all the limes are cut and strewn around me like heads 
at the foot of a guillotine on a specially busy day. Then 
he takes up the pot of water, unwraps the muslin cover, 
and taking hold of a leafy twig of mango he starts off 
on a new set of incantations. And every now and 
then he dips the twig into the pot of water and sprays 
me with the water. 

He ends the water charm with an extra energetic 
flourish of the twig and an extra emphatic stress of 
the syllables of the Mantram (charm) and you are glad 
to stand up. But before you run off to play you are 
made to wash your hands and face with the water, and 
to gargle your mouth with it, and told to repeat this 
every morning till all the water is spent. 

The days pass, and by assiduous over-use the charm- 
water is exhausted, and lo and behold, your skin has 
become natural and blemishless again. Gladly you 
gaze heavenwards and notice that the mangoes are 
now not green but golden, and have been so for some 
days past, and, not quite caring whether the cure was 

due to the charming or to the eating of riper mangoes, 
you look for a stone to aim at a tantalizingly golden 
mango on a particularly high and otherwise unreachable 
branch. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ THE SPECTATOR,” JUNE 137TH, 1835. 

The distress in the West of Ireland generally, but especially in 
Mayo, is quite appalling. Some of the peasantry are actually 
living on seaweed ; and in several cases, death through starvation 
has occurred. There is a want of employment for the poor, 
and a deficiency in the potato-crop. Dr. M‘Hale, Catholic 
Archbishop of Tuam, has written a statement of the terrible 
distress of the country to Lord John Russell; and we see, from 
a few words which fell late last night from Lord Morpeth in the 
House of Commons, that Government will adopt some measures 
to relieve the immediate wants of the sufferers, 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS _ 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


PSone protest has been raised at a clerical 
assembly against the respectable and ancient a 
of clergyman. The protestor complained that jt was 
““cumbrous,” and suggested, as a handy alternative 
“clerks in Holy Orders.” Another clergyman replied 
that what had been good enough for Shakespeare ought 
to be good enough for us now. A somewhat dubious 
maxim: there are, I imagine, several professions which 
might take exception to Shakespeare’s name for them, 
Doctors, for instance, do not always care to be known as 
leeches, or even apothecaries. I believe that the term 
“*strumpet”’ is also now rejected as derogatory. Perhaps 
some professions, like some animals, being generally dis. 
esteemed, soon depreciate whatever name they are given 
and desire a change every little while, that they may start 
afresh. But this is far from being the case with clergy. 
men, and the reason for the objection felt in some 
quarters to their name must have some other origin, 
One would like to know who was the first clergyman to 
feel it. Kachard, in his Grounds of the Contempt of the 
Clergy, makes no complaint about their name ; it does not 
seem to have been then regarded as dishonourable. ft 
was freely used throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and apparently 
without complaints. Nor does any one, so far as I can 
learn, object to “ clergy ” in the plural. Is it the suffix 
man that is not liked? Policemen and Chinamen are 
said to feel the same, and, when addressing these, one is at 
pains to say “ officer,” and “ Chinese.” On the other 
hand, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Scotsmen, churchmen, 
seamen, huntsmen, fishermen, postmen and kennelmen 
raise no objection. ‘ Woman” is less popular. Char- 
woman, washerwoman, do not go down well. Even 
‘““woman ” by itself is sometimes considered offensive. 
“°Ere, ’oo are you calling a woman?” Yet she is a 
woman, and she cannot get out of it, protest she never so 
loudly. She is even a female; but call her one, and, 
unless uncommonly well instructed, she will react un- 
favourably. Authoresses and poetesses have also been 
known to object to these designations ; but this on the 
grounds that author and poet are epicene words, like 
writer, teacher, artist, doctor, solicitor, and mankind. 
Scavengers also have recently voiced a protest, which is 
natural enough, as the name seems to class them vaguely 
with hyenas, jackals, and pariah dogs. And it is said that 
schoolmasters nowadays have discarded their old name 
of usher. 





As to clergymen, the question is, what alternative do 
they prefer? Priest does not cover deacons ; parson 
properly only means a beneficed incumbent, and is any- 
how now become a trifle jovial and hearty; minister, 
though a good prayer-book alternative with priest, has 
come to be used mainly for nonconformists ; divine and 
cleric sound pompous, padre is military. He who 
thought “clerk in Holy Orders ” good must, one feels, 
have been driven to some degree of desperation. Still, 
if I knew this to be his chosen nomenclature, I would give 
it him. I would not for the world designate anyone by an 
epithet he felt derogatory. But when I call to mind the 
great cloud of divines who have answered to the name of 
clergyman, when I think on the judicious Hooker, Lance- 
lot Andrewes, “‘ Mathematical Magick ” Wilkins, Jeremy 
Taylor, the Cambridge Platonists, Dean Swift, the Non- 
Jurors, all the fox-hunting squarsons and the pursy, be- 
wigged, cighteenth-century divines whose brown calf 
sermons lined the libraries of one’s forbears, when I remem- 
ber Mr. Collins, the Tractarians, a Mr. Wilkinson a clergy- 
man, and the long line of my own reverend ancestors, I 
feel that clergymen they were, and clergymen I trust they 
will ever remain. 
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. ' needed but the intervention of Mr. Anthony Eden for this 

Communication process to be reversed. The neutrals were reminded of their 


Great Britain and Scandinavia 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 


_Wide as has been the scope of recent Parliamentary 
Debates on European affairs, little attention seems to have 
peen paid to the position of the ex-neutrals, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Spain, Norway, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 
They make a poor show when it comes to a muster of aero- 
planes and battleships. But if we still believe in a moral 
power, and in the League of Nations as a moral force, we have 
toadmit that the ex-neutrals with their relatively disinterested 
(and sometimes irritatingly aloof) view of affairs have a 
prominent part to play in the preservation of peace. 


Sir, 


It is a sad reflection on the Europe of today that their 
influence counts for less than at any time since 1914. And 
pecause their counsels do not seem to be wanted, nor their 
mediation valued, they are falling back on a negative neutrality 
which, just like the heavy armaments of France and Germany, 
js based on fear. Look first upon this picture: Dr. Munch, 
the Danish Foreign Minister, washing his hands of the European 
problem by the simple expedient of refusing to vote on the 
Council’s resolution on the German conscription decree. 
And then upon that: Dr. Nansen the Norwegian delegate, 
expressing, emphatically, his views on the international 
situation, with the full knowledge that his words might 
irritate at least one Great Power. An interval of 10 years 
lies between the two. 

It will always be difficuit to get Norway and Sweden, to 
take the neutrals which are farthest away from the European 
danger zone, to participate in international politics to the 
point where the faintest suspicion of a risk is involved. The 
Scandinavian peoples are apt to insist that what goes on in 
the world is no concern of theirs, and that they are not respon- 
sible for what happens. They seem quite prepared to take 
the international system as they find it, which, so far as they 
are concerned, means the British system, and to make use 
of it to their own advantage, and yet refuse to contribute 
towards its maintenance. The words of the great Swedish 
philosopher Esais Tegner are as applicable today as when they 
were written in 18238. ‘ But we who live in the uttermost 
North,” he wrote, ‘* we who have the mountains for walls 
and the sea for a moat around us, we who stand in the pit 
of the European Theatre and look down upon the great tragedy 
in the South, how are we concerned with disputes which have 
not yet reached us ? These are questions asked by drowsy 
Sloth, and selfish Ignorance. No matter how distant we are, 
we yet are members of the great commonwealth of civilized 
states, we are a forest chapel under the great Mother Church 
of Europe.” It was the idea of the League of Nations that 
by spreading risks, by making every country feel that it 
had a stake in the present world system, it would create 
a feeling of responsibility among the small Powers and 
an atmosphere in which all nations according to their capacities 
could help to maintain world peace. Into this kind of League, 
despite a certain diffidence about playing even a small part 
on the European stage, the Scandinavian States agreed to 
enter. 


But such a League—and, thanks as much to Mussolini 
as to Hitler, we have moved far away from it today—depends 
entirely upon Great Britain. Unless the full moral power 
of the British people is behind it, the smaller countries count 
for nothing, and Might again becomes the arbiter of Right. 
When Great Britain neglects the League, as she did in that 
year of crisis, 1931, the smali nations are powerless and Con- 
science herself is mute. But when Great Britain devotes 
her energies to the League, as she did during the Saar dis- 
cussions last year, the ex-neutrals, even the Scandinavian 
States, find their courage and moral influence restored. 
Did not Sweden so far forsake her own traditions as to send a 
contingent of troops to the Saar? Did not this momentary 
revival of the moral influence of the smaller Powers and of the 
prestize of the League immediately ease the international 
situation ? And yet this took place in the most unfavourable 
circumstances possible. After years of disappointed hopes 
the reputation of the League and the belief of many European 
States in the possibility of the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes had fallen almost to vanishing point. It 


responsibilities and the Saar crisis was peacefully and triumph- 
antly overcome. 

Though Mr. Eden’s handling of the Abyssinian crisis re- 
dounded to the credit of the League, it must be confessed 
that since the Saar settlement its reputation has, on the 
whole, resumed its decline. Again the smaller States are 
being made to feel that they count for nothing and that 
<uropean affairs are in the hands of two or three Powers 
who settle everything behind locked doors. If affairs are 
thus settled, well and good. But we all know that the chance 
of achieving a satisfactory solution on these lines is remote. 
Can we, then, do without the moral influence of the small 
countries, and particularly of the ex-neutrals? Can we 
afford to have any single State standing aside with folded 
arms as a passive spectator of the European Tragedy, with no 
higher aim than to save its skin from the Great Carnage ? 


** Tt is no business of ours,” said Mr. Sandys, the Conserva- 
tive member for Norwood, in the recent Parliamentary Debate 
on Foreign Affairs, ** to be pro-German or pro-French ; it is 
our business to be pro-British.” No truer word was spoken 
if it means that Great Britain ought to resume her traditional 
réle of leading and supporting the small independent countries, 
instead of supporting this or that bloc of Powers through thick 
and thin. British influence on world affairs was never higher 
than in the nineteenth century when Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Gladstone stood out boldly as the champions of small 
independent States. Such a policy would save the League 
and would bring back into play all the moral forces which 
now wither for lack of opportunity. 


Only by calling upon these moral forces is it possible to 
create a true collective system in which all States, each 
according to its strength, would participate. And only a 
truly collective system, in which Britain is neither pro-French 
nor pro-German, but pro-peace, in which each country, but 
especially those countries which are fortunate enough to be 
uninvolved in the historic feuds of Europe, is asked to assume 
its share of responsibility for maintaining world peace, has 
any chance of preventing a conflict which may engulf our 
civilization. To those who say that the small Powers are 
ineffective in a military sense and that their practical par- 
ticipation in a collective system cannot be of much weight, 
with the result that the burden of the system would fall on 
Great Britain, I would answer this: the mere existence of a 
strong collective system would make military action less 
necessary. Moreover, even Hitler, with his disregard for 
opinion at home, is profoundly mindful of opinion abroad. 
The present efforts of German propaganda to convince the 
ex-neutrals of the fundamental justice of Nazi aspirations 
prove that Germany is well aware that her cause cannot 
ultimately triumph, either peacefully or by force of arms, if 
world opinion is unyieldingly hostile. Italian propaganda 
bears witness to the same conviction. An observer stationed 
in one of the neutral States has the impression that Hitler 
and Mussolini, and, to a lesser extent, France, are very careful 
to appear on the European stage in a guise aimed at favourably 
impressing opinion in neutral lands. They are, in short, 
manoeuvring to get the conscience of the world on their side. 


No greater tribute could be paid to the strength of moral 
forces, and, hence, to the possibility of a collective system. 
Only Great Britain can breathe life into a collective system, 
f>r among the Great Powers only Great Britain has a relatively 
detached outlook on European affairs, and only Great Britain 
enjoys the confidence of the small Powers. Even today, 
at the eleventh hour, the ex-neutrals could still be persuaded 
to co-operate with Great Britain to make peace world-wide 
and indivisible. We know that Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland are in constant 
consultation and that they are prepared to throw their influence 
into the scale at the right time, provided it is welcomed. 
M. Sandler, the Swedish Foreign Minister, one of the ablest 
statesmen in this group of countries, spoke the other day 
about neutrality, and said that it was a “ natural” state for 
regions such as Scandinavia and the United States of America, 
This does not mean that he has withdrawn from the European 
But it does mean that faith is ebbing. Only Great 
I am, Sir, &e., 


stage. 
Britain can revive it. 
Your STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT, 
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The Theatre 


“Yahoo.” By the Earl of Longford.—“* The Old Lady Says 
‘No.’” By Denis Johnston. At the Westminster 


Yahoo is an ambitious and an exceptionally interesting play. 
There are two barriers between it and a general appreciation : 
its subject is Jonathan Swift and for its full enjoyment some 
knowledge of the great Dean’s life and character must be 
assumed—this knowledge, the bemused undertones of 
those sitting near me abundantly proved, is not present in 
a London audience ; it is full of local allusions, which again 
convey little to an audience outside Dublin. But it is written 
with great dramatic skill, the narrative is enthralling, ‘and the 
final scene, where Swift dies tormented by phantoms, is a 
prodigious tour de force. Its language, which in the study 
sometimes seems rhetorical and stilted, on the stage is dignified 
and appropriate. It is altogether a play of quite unusual 
quality, and if the London theatre still possessed a cultivated 
audience it would be given a much longer run than it now 
can have in this short season by the Dublin Gate Theatre. 

The action of the play takes place in Dublin. In the first 
scene Stella and Mrs. Dingley occupy the stage with Swift, 
who reads them the conclusion of Gulliver's Travels in manu- 
script and castigates the human race in his matchless satiric 
prose. Lord Longford’s Stella is a gentle negative creature, 
quite unlike the courageous character whose wit was supposed 
to have been the terror of her contemporaries, and a possibility 
of dramatic effect is consequently lost in the slackened conflict 
betweer her personalitv and Vanessa’s in the development of 
the play. Stella and Mrs. Dingley leave for cardplay at the 
Archbishop’s, and Dr. Berkeley arrives with the unwelcome 
news that Vanessa has returned to Dublin from Celbridge. 
On his heels comes Vanessa herself: she is outraged by her 
desertion, and the scene between her and Swift is dramatic 
and moving. Its sequel is that Swift calls on Berkeley to 
celebrate a marriage between him and Stella; the marriage is 
not to be revealed to anyone, except to Vanessa to whom 
Swift is bound to reveal it to purchase immunity from attack. 
In the second act Swift and Vanessa have a final embittered 
meeting. By the time of the last act she is dead, and Berkeley 
has inherited the estate which she had formerly left to Swift 
by obeying her command and publishing Cadenus and Vanessa. 
Swift’s popularity is at its height, for the Drapier Letters 
have just compelled the Government to withdraw Wood’s 
debased half-pence. His triumph is interrupted by a seizure, 
and the play ends with a tremendously effective scene in 
which the mad dying Swift is confronted with a vision of what 
will happen to his fame—the voices of timid lecturers deploring 
his coarseness, local politicians regretting his outlook and 
lack of patriotism, and illiterate parents administering an 
expurgated Gulliver to a backward disinterested child. 

The production and most of the acting are of an extremely 
high standard. The final scene is a particularly good piece of 
stage-craft, and Mr. Hilton Edwards’ brilliantly conceived 
lighting and Mr. Michéal MacLiamm6Oir’s sinister masks permit 
the transition from naturalism to fantasy to be made without 
any break in dramatic feeling and effect. Mr. Hilton Edwards’ 
performance as Swift stands out from the rest of the acting : 
it is an ambitiously conceived and a superbly executed per- 
formance, quite the best piece of acting that has been seen on 
the London stage this year. The other parts are all ade- 
quately filled, but there is only space to mention Miss Meriel 
Moore’s charming study of Stella, Miss Coralie Carmichael’s 
Vanessa, and Mr. Healy’s clever sketch of a drunken servant. 

The Old Lady Says ‘ No’ is to an English audience still 
less easy of approach than Yahoo. It is a devastating exposure 
of sentimentalism and romanticism in Irish life and letters, 
but the local allusions are so many, the significance of its 
symbols so dependent upon a knowledge of Irish history and 
politics, and the mechanics of the plot so complex, that an 
English audience will probably (and perhaps justifiably) 
remain unsusceptible to most of its undertones. But even 


those who will be perplexed will admire its vitality and its wit, 
and will recognize in Mr. Johnston an artist of astonishing 
imaginative subtlety and superb technical skill. 

DEREK VERSCIOYLE, 





STAGE AND SCREEN 


a 


The Cinema 


“The Thirty-Nine Steps.” At the New Gallery 


Tus unusually exciting and entertaining British production 
might have been called Variations on a Theme by John Buchan, 
The essential situation in Mr. Buchan’s story is that Richard 
Hannay, on the track of foreign spies, is himself pursueq 
both by the spies and by the police, who suspect him of 
murder. He has to act as a detective while he is being traileq 
asacriminal, This excellent idea survives intact in the film, 
but Hannay’s adventures are mostly new, chiefly because the 
producers wanted women characters. Hence it is not the 
nervy American Scudder, who is murdered in Hannay’s 
flat, but a beautiful female agent ; and Hannay is seriously 
embarrassed during his Scottish wanderings by the presence 
of a girl who betrays him—as she thinks—to the police. 
But the supposed police are spies who handcuff Hannay and 
the girl together, and in this state of enforced companionship 
they escape and struggle over the moors to a lonely inn, 
where they are taken for an eloping couple. 

The comedy hereabouts is familiar but pleasantly done, 
and Miss Madeleine Carroll comes through well as the girl ; 
—better than in the more stately réles she has had usually 
in the past. It must be said, too, that her presence is not 
allowed to interfere with the adventures, which move rapidly 
and are thoroughly well contrived, at any rate until near the 
end. The climax of the film occurs during a performance at 
the Palladium, where—for a quite unconvincing reason— 
the master spy is watching the show from a box. I think 
that the closing episodes of Mr. Buchan’s book—the im- 
personation of the First Sea Lord and the hunting down of the 
spies at their seaside lair are excellent screen material— 
would have brought the film to a much better and more 
dramatic conclusion. 

However, The Thirty-Nine Steps is the best British film of 
its type yet made, and the best film Mr. Alfred Hitchcock 
has directed for some time. It is fully as exciting as The 
Man Who Knew Too Much, much more humanly credible, 
and not nearly so self-conscious. Mr. Robert Donat, though 
his touch is a trifle heavy at times, makes Hannay a much 
less wooden figure than most heroes of screen melodrama ; 
and—as usual in Mr. Hitchcock’s pictures—there are some 
delightfully amusing character sketches in the minor parts. 


“R.A.F.” and “Shipyard ” 


R.A.F. starts a run at the Polytechnic Theatre next Monday, 
June 17th, on which date Shipyard, now showing at the 
Polytechnic, moves to the Curzon. The difference between 
these two documentary pictures, both British productions, is 
that R.A.F. is a series of loosely connected episodes, often 
finely photographed, while Shipyard, a study of the recent 
building of the Orient Liner ‘ Orion’ at Barrow-in-Furness, 
clothes its facts in a unifying atmosphere and gives them 
social significance. R.A.F., directed by John Betts, is an 
account of the work and play of the Royal Air Force at home 
and abroad. We see the training of recruits, the use of various 
types of aircraft, the duties of the R.A.F. in the Near East, 
and finally a brilliant display of aerobatics and aerial drill 
by a squadron of high-speed fighters. Two graphic sequences 
are concerned with parachuting and with manoeuvres round 
an aircraft carrier at sea ; but the film fails mostly to build its 
visual paragraphs into a visual story. 

Shipyard, directed by Paul Rotha, is notable for its success 
in relating the building of the ‘Orion’ to the daily life of 
Barrow-in-Furness, and fragments of conversation among 
the workmen are rendered with admirable effect to indicate 
the human side of an arduous industrial enterprise. Mr. 
Rotha’s style is often rather too jerky for my taste, but 
he has got hold of the right way of handling this kind of 
subject ; and the final use of a news-reel extract showing the 
actual launching of the ‘Orion’ by the Duke of Gloucester 
—he pressed a button in Australia and made a speech by 
radio telephone—suggests that there are great possibilities 
in this method of blending topical events with a documentary 
survey. CuARLES Davy. 
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Music 
The Perfect Comic Opera 


PeRFECTION is a word to be used with caution, but I have no 
hesitation in applying it to Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte and to the 

rformance of it given at the Glyndebourne Opera House. 
Never have I heard an opera better sung from beginning to 
end, nor one produced with so much subtlety, played with so 
exact @ respect for the producer's intentions, and cast so 
happily that each character fitted its singer like a glove. 
Even the limitations of some of the singers proved to be 
positive qualities. Miss Souez has a certain unbending hard- 
ness of demeanour, which is exactly right for the disapproving 
elder sister, while Mme. Helletsgruber’s slight awkwardness 
in movement was the very thing to bring out the full flavour 
of flitter-brained Dorabella. These two sang their music—I 
regret the repetition, but there is no other word—to perfection. 
Their voices were as well contrasted as their acting, yet, when 
it was a question of singing in thirds, they blended like flute 
and clarinet. 

In the rest—Mme. Eisinger (Despina), Mr. Heddle Nash 
and Herr Domgraf-Fassbaender (the two officers) and Mr. 
Brownlee (the vain and cynical Don Alfonso)—it would take 
a microscope to detect any faults at all. The merit of this 
performance lay not in the individual excellence of the singers, 
but in the absolute cohesion of their combination. Cosi fan 
Tutte, even more than Mozart’s other operas, depends upon 
its ensembles. 'The only “* plums ”’ for the singers are Ferrando’s 
“Una aura amorosa”’ and Fordiligi’s raging ‘* Come scoglio.” 
It is an opera of which it is easy to make something, but of 
which it is equally easy to miss the whole point. If once the 
action sinks to buffoonery, the piece is ruined. This is the 
fine flower of an age of elegance, as far removed in its wit from 
Papageno’s clowning as Ravel's L’Heure Espagnole is from a 
turn by George Robey. The beauty of Herr Ebert's production 
is the result of an extraordinarily reticent handling of the 
comedy. Gesture is reduced to the minimum, and the spectator 
must keep his wits about him to perceive all the deft little 
touches that exactly correspond to the delicate wit of Mozart's 
music, which Herr Busch handles with a like appreciation of 
its style. The singers deserve praise not only for their positive 
qualities, but also for their self-denial in forgoing cheap laughs. 
For this is a comedy of delighted chuckles, not of loud guffaws. 

Cosi fan Tutte is generally regarded as the weakest of 
Mozart’s mature comedies. Its theme is too fantastically 
absurd, too thin to sustain the weight of two long acts. Until 
I saw the Glyndebourne production, I was inclined to agree 
with the second of these criticisms. The intrigue seemed 
to peter out before the end and the second act consequently 
became too long. At Glyndebourne one was never aware 
for one moment of any sense of time, and the second act 
was over even more swiftly than the first. As to the plot, 
if we put the emphasis on the fantasy, the absurdity disappears. 
It is fantastic nonsense, but what lovely, witty nonsense ! 
We are taken, after the first scene in the tavern, into another 
world, where nothing is real and where reason does not exist. 
It is not the ideal world of Die Zauberfléte, but one inhabited 
in a later age by Carroll’s Alice and Lear’s old man with a 
beard. Mozart’s power—for it is he and not da Ponte who 
performs the miracle—to take us out of reality into fantasy, 
whether serious or frivolous, is the greatest quality of his 
genius. And he invests his nonsense with so much beauty, 
with so much genuine feeling that the senses are ravished 
even while the mind is tickled. Not even in Figaro is his 
scoring more exquisitely pointed. Whatever doubts one 
may have had before, the Glyndebourne production has shown 
that Cost fan Tutte is, if not the greatest, the most perfect 
of his operas. Its only possible peer, and that on a grosser 
plane of comedy, is Verdi’s Falstaff. 

The faint-hearts who are to be heard complaining that it 
is so difficult to get to Glyndebourne (though they would 
probably think nothing of travelling across Europe to see 
anything as good) may be assured that an intelligent child of 
five delivered at Victoria Station could hardly fail to arrive at 
the opera in safety, that the expenditure of energy is neg- 
ligible compared with what is thought of no account for a 
football-match, and that the reward, costing the price of two 
visits to a London theatre, is to have experienced a work of 
art comparable with the greatest creations of mankind. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 





Vater des Dritten Reiches 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


In diesen Tagen jiihrt sich zum zehnten Mal der Todestag 
des deutschen Philosophen Moeller van den Bruck, den man 
den Vater des Dritten Reiches nennen kann. 

Sein Lebensgang ist bemerkenswert. Sein Water war 
Niedersachse und seine Mutter, eine geborene van den Bruck, 
stammt aus Holland. Deren Mutter wieder kam aus Spanien. 
So war der Schépfer des Dritten Reiches ein Mischling. 
Moeller studierte in Leipzig. ohne an dem Universitiitsbetrieb 
Geschmack zu finden. Als er nach Berlin kam, bewegte er 
sich in Dichterkreisen und freundete sich mit Dehmel und 
Liliencron an. Die nichste Etappe seines Lebens_hiess 
Paris. Hier schrieb er die politischen Biicher ‘ Zeitgenossen” 
und ‘Die Deutschen, unsere Menschengeschichte.” Diese 
Werke sind vom franzésischen Skeptizismus stark beeinflusst. 
Dann ging Moeller nach Florenz, wo er Ernst Barlach, den 
norddeutschen Bildhauer und Dramatiker, wie Theodor 
Diubler, den siiddeutschen Epiker und Lyriker, zu Freunden 
gewann. Hier schrieb er das Buch * Italienische Schénheit.” 
Zu Kriegsbeginn Jebte Moeller in Russland und Finnland. 
Er begann, zusammen mit Mereschkowski, das grosse Werk 
der Dostojewsky-Ubersetzung. Hier erlebte er auch die Idee 
des Preussentums. Im ‘ Preussischen Stil,” bekennt er sich 
zur Idee des Preussentums als Idee der geistigen Rasse. 
Nach dem Zusammenbruch widmete er sich voéllig der Politik 
und verkiindete, zusammen mit Brockdorff-Rantzau, dass der 
nationale Sozialismus die Basis aller besiegten und unter- 
driickten Vélker werden miisse. 

Diese seine geistige Entdeckung versuchte er durch die 
Formel “ Der Dritte Standpunkt ’” dem Konservativismus 
wie dem Liberalismus gegeniiber durchzusetzen und begann 
den Kampf gegen Parlamentarismus und Parteien. Er 
fiihrte und beeinflusste diesen Kampf durch die Schaffung 
junger geistiger Elite-Truppen, sorgenannter Orden. 

Sein epochales Buch, * Das Dritte Reich,” erschien 1922, 
mitten in den Wirren der Inflation und der Selbstauflésung der 
Deutschen Republik. Das Echo auf diesen Ruf blieb aus. 
Bis auf den kleinen Kreis um seine Zeitschrift ** Das Gewissen,” 
die er fast ganz allein schrieb, war nur Stummbheit, nur 
Ablehnung um ihn. Er sah das Unheil kommen, Anarchie 
und Planlosigkeit, bestenfalls grébliche Verzerrung seines 
Weltbildes. So beendete er sein Leben zu Beginn seines 
60. Lebensjahres freiwillig. Er blieb auch weiterhin ein 
Unbekannter und sein Werk blieb im Schatten, bis die 
stiirmische Aufwiirtsbewegung des Nationalsozialismus sich 
seines Buchtitels als Schlagwort bediente, um den Inhalt des 
Buches selbst, die Renaissance des Preussentums, vollig zu 
ignorieren. 

Der geistige Ahnvater des Dritten Reiches, Moeller van 
den Bruck : ein toter, vergessener Mann ; der organisatorische 
Vater der nationalsozialistischen Partei, Anton Drexler, ein 
zwar noch lebender, aber auch vollig vergessener Zeitgenosse,— 
das, sind die Griinder des heutigen Deutschland. 

Moeller van den Bruck hat unter seiner politischen und 
geistigen Vereinsamung schwer gelitten. Um seinen Tod ist 
auch heute noch nicht der Schleier des Geheimnis geliiftet. 
Man spricht zwar in allgemeinen Ansdriicken von einer 
drohenden geistigen Umnachtung, einem ahnlichen Schicksal 
wie bei Friedrich Nietzsche aber genaues wissen wir doch 
nicht und werden wir vermutlich auch nie erfahren. Sein 
politisches Leid, das er aber so stark wie ein persOnliches 
Ungliick empfand, war die Erkenntnis, dass Deutschland 
ohne politische Idee war. Seine Mahnung an die deutsche 
Jugend war: Erlésung von dem Geist des Westens, Glaube 
an die Macht des Irrationalen, Ueberwindung der Parteien, 
Solidaritit der Nation in einem nationalen Sozialismus. Die 
historische Aufgabe Deutschlands sah er in der Organisierung 
einer Weltrevolution gegen die Ideologie des Westens. Aus 
seinem Nachlass erschien eben der dritte Band des Werkes 
“ Das ewige Reich ” unter dem Titel * Gestaltende Deutsche.” 

Zu diesen zihlt er Karl den Grossen, Friedrich II., Durer, 
Holbein, Leibnitz, Bach, Mozart, Goethe, Beethoven, Wagner, 

Eine gewaltige Ahnenreihe. Aber fraglich, ob sie seinen 
Weg des “ Dritten Reiches ” mit ihm gegangen wiiren . . . 

So bleibt uns die Gestalt dieses einsamen halbvergessenen 
Vaters des “* Dritten Reiches ” als dunkle Mahnung in Gegen- 
wart und Zukunft ! F. G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Trade in Ants 


Passengers along certain roads in the Eastern Counties 
may have wondered at the appearance of two great lorries 
that were making their way back to the most famous game 
centre in England. Their floors were carefully covered with 
sheets, as is the habit when seed clover is carried from place 
to place. But the freight of the lorries was not in this case 
seed of any sort. The lorries were wholly loaded with ant- 
heaps, fetched from a more or less desolate estate in a neigh- 
bouring county. The grubs of the ant are the most precious 
of foods in the eyes of all who desire their partridges to 
flourish. Indeed, when partridges are reared in artificial con- 
ditions it is quite difficult to rear the young at all without 
a supply of these grubs. Old and young birds exult in the 
food. In a parish where partridges were very scanty, I once 
flushed at least a hundred birds from one rough grass field 
where the farmer had been shaving off his numerous ant-hills. 
News of the feast had attracted coveys from miles away. 

* * * * 
Insect Food . 
The grubs are a luxury to the old birds, a necessity to the 


young, for the partridge adapts his feeding habit more nicely © 


than other birds to the necessities of the seasons. He begins life 
as an insect eater, like most small birds. He continues as a 
grain eater or, so to say, a mixed feeder and, finally, when 
hungry winter is heavy on the land he feeds contentedly 
on the tips of green things; he grazes. A correspondent 
asked me recently what part the ant played in the economy of 
nature. If to be eaten in the grub stage by partridges, in the 
grown stage by woodpeckers is economical, that is one part 
he plays; but on his own part he is busy and ingenious ; 
and, we are told, an object lesson to the human sluggard. 
* * *% * 

Cottagers’ Migrations 

I have been watching the clearance of some rural slums. 
There are many which will compare with any urban slum, so 
far as the house itself is concerned. One cottage consisted 
of three rooms. The walls were a joint affair of brick, lath, 
plaster, wood and corrugated iron. The ceiling of the room 
you entered was just over six feet from the floor and was as 
black as the floor, except where it had more recently crumbled. 
The window it one upper room was about a foot square and 
on the floor level. There was no fireplace for ventilation. 
Such cottages are, and have been, inhabited by large families. 
There was no sanitation of any sort. Uncondemned cottages 
of a similar nature are let at a rent of 6s. or 7s. a week in many 
villages. Worse than leaky roof and draughty walls is the 
darkness, that prime evil of the old cottage. This particular 
slum is now provided with electric light. Goethe’s last wish 
is fulfilled ; and ‘ more light’ should prove a most potent 
agent in furthering both the health and happiness of our rural 
folk. 

* * D * 

Botanical Slums 

In a great many places cottagers have been forced to throw 
out their slops anywhere, and the results have often been 
unhappy though sometimes botanically interesting. The 
ground at one particular spot was once covered with the finer 
fescues, with avens, tormentil, thyme and ling as its weeds. 
Continual slops killed all these but have provided some coarse 
grasses and above all one of the kexes that enjoy them. 
They flourish with quite exceptional vigour. Very much the 
same phenomenon is to be seen at the Rothamsted experi- 
mental station, where one of the plots treated year after year 
for experimental purposes with the same acid manure now 
produces little besides umbelliferous plants, I think chervil. 
Other slop areas breed chiefly nettles. 


* * * 
Friendly Nests 

In two ventilators of a cottage in Hertfordshire are now 
in being four nests, Selonging to four pairs of blue tits. The 
nests are side by side and each has contained a clutch of 
eggs. Very soon there should be at least a score of young 
tits within those few inches and they will be fed by grubs, 
mostly deleterious, from sunrise to sunset for several weeks. 
Probably at least as many as 1,500 insects a day will be taken 
to those little ventilators without reckoning what the old birds 


a 


will devour to their own cheek. That blessed country gara 
will, we may presume, have little need for fumigants, i 
or dustings for tits.are apt to cater from the nearest Possibje 
supplies ; and their eating energy is scarcely credible. How 
many observers, from. Bismarck downwards, have Spent 
idle times on counting the number of visits paid by the 
parents per hour! These cottage-dwellers with four sets 
of young so juxtaposed behind two front doors have a glorious 
opportunity of out-Bismarcking Bismarck. 

* * * * 
Garden Colours 

The zeal to instil new colours into old flowers, the accumula. 
tion of infinite varieties in a species, was very apparent at 
Chelsea and at subsequent shows. For example, the Single 
peony becomes commoner, because of the beauty of the 
golden centre, and this is accentuated in Kelway’s new Day 
Spring, a pink; and the same virtue appears in a dark red 
single, Crimson Goblet, shown by Pritchard. A new lupin, 
Dresden China, is described in Gardening Illustrated ag of 
a white “so cold that it has almost a bluish tint.” Hoy 
the hearts of the Dutch of an earlier century would beat at 
the sight of the very name of one of the new tulips: La 
Tulipe Noire. A new broom, called Plantagenet, is described 
as a “bicolour damson’’—-a new effort in colour names, 
It combines yellow and pink. ‘“ Terra-cotta salmon” hag 
become a commonplace in this class of terminology. 

* * * * 


Giant Buttercups 
Most country people perhaps have noted the unusual 












size of the buttercup flowers this year ; and I heard a holiday 
maker exclaim: ‘* Look at the daffodils’? on approaching 
a field, that was a field of the cloth of gold, under its butter- 
cups. This lovely but pernicious weed has indeed so flourished 
that it has produced freaks. In my garden is one extra- 
ordinary example of what the botanists call fasciation. The 
stalk is flat, nearly an inch across, and the flower more than 
double. At one time the garden produced in quantity one 
of the most poisonous of this poisonous tribe, the celery- 
leafed buttercup, in which the golden petals are in a fair way 
to fade quite away. Though the common_ bulbous-rooted 
buttercup possesses a share in the ranunculous poisons and 
is avoided by stock, some birds are fond both of the root 
and the seed, especially in my experience pheasants and 


wood pigeons. 
* * * * 


A Cottager’s Pleasures 
A verse has reached me and is at least @ propos to this 
subject. It is called ** A Countrywoman’s Prayer ” : 
** Give me the little common blooms, 
That no one greatly praises, 
They are not rare; but, oh, how fair, 
Our buttercups and daisies. 
Give me the little common joys ; 
The Sunday rest from labours, 
A simple book, a pleasant look, 
‘Good morning’ from good neighbours, 


In little common daily things 
Always my truest bliss is ; 

A prayer to God, a sleepy nod, 
And children’s sudden kisses.” 


* 2K * * 


Gardening Rabbits 


The multiplication of rabbits, due, as I have said before, to 
the fall in price of their bodies and to the excessive trapping 
of their enemies, will leap to the eye of all who motor early in 
the morning or towards evening on almost every country 
road. Some roads near me are alive with rabbits of all sorts 
and sizes, many no bigger than rats, and they have little of 
the rat’s skill in avoiding wheels. It is a curious thing that 
the very young rabbit is much more destructive in gardens 
than the old rabbit. I watched one (which was fond of living 
under a revolving shelter) that with its brothers and sisters 
had had a passion for young rose shoots, the tips of de!phi- 
niums, pyrethrum and cowslip flower—to mention only 
particular crimes that have been brought home. It is the 
common experience in cottage gardens that such tastes belong 
chiefly to extreme youth, when the tenderest food is as much 
a necessity to the mammal as insect food to the young bird. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
tength is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR: ] 


PLANNED EMIGRATION 
[To the Editor of Tur SrEcTaTor.] 


Sir,—A few weeks ago The Times did me the honour of giving 
rominence to two letters on the problem of Emigration and 
Settlement. The immediate result, in addition to those 
correspondents who wrote to The Times, was to bring a 
large number of letters, pamphlets, draft schemes, &c., all 
in support of an imaginative and scientific scheme of emigration 
as the biggest contribution towards the solution of world 
economic difficulties, relief of unemployment and a strong 
factor for world peace. 

At last week’s plenary session of the I.L.O. in Geneva a 
petition was presented on behalf of seven millions of unem- 
ployed persons under the age of 25 years in several European 
countries. This despite the fact that there are whole con- 
tinents less than half populated. Before the War from 
250,000 to half a million left these shores annually to settle 
in other lands. That outflow has ceased and the flow is 
the other way. To express it moderately a large part of the 
army of unemployed in this country is the result. 

Before the War the outflow of persons from the United 
Kingdom for settlement overseas was a great safeguard 
against the undue congestion of population. The population 
goes on increasing in the usual way with an added increase 
owing to the serious diminution of migration. Why has the 
fact that it is not so much bad trade but congestion of popu- 
lation that lies very deeply at the root of our economic and 
unemployment problem not been made clear? There should 
be a world conference of governments to discuss this problem, 
failing that, a conference of the governments of the British 
Empire to deal with the subject as it affects the Empire. 

This is not a question to await more prosperous times ; 
it is an occasion to help hasten more prosperous times and 
calls for faith and courage. Revival of trade and industry 
will not solve the problem of unemployment. Let trade 
return in full volume undcr modern conditions and the door 
to the wider world closed, the army of unemployed will remain 
in possession of the field. 

An early resumption of oversea emigration and settlement 
isa way out. The best method of ensuring successful settle- 
ment overseas is by establishing complete settlements from 
particular districts whether a village in South Wales, Durham 
or any other part of the country. Such bonds will hold the 
community. Large scale group settlements will cost money 
and much money, but it will at least give a better return 
than is resulting from the steady drain not only in material 
wealth as in the still more serious loss in spiritual, moral 
and physical character and health of some of our best manhood 
and womanhood. Such group settlements to be subsidized 
by the Home and Dominion Governments until the settlements 
are established. Not subsidies to individuals, but in necessary 
plant, machinery and technical guidance, material, food 
and amenities until able to stand atone. 

Other important factors to which I can now only pay 
passing reference are : 


1. That in about 12 months time an additional 400,000 
young people will leave the schools and be thrown into the 
welter of unemployment. 

2. For some ycars past the balance of emigrants entering 
the Dominions has been other than British, and in some 
parts of Canada English is not spoken. There is a very 
real danger of anti-British populations possessing the 
Dominions unless renewed from the old stock. 


The pressure of population in Italy, Germany and Japan 
is not without import to the British Empire. Is it reasonable 
to expect that great nations will for ever acquiesce that 
continents should remain half empty and no effort be made 
to build up a population and develop the material resources ? 
Apart from the morality of such dog-in-the-manger policy it 
is bound to be a potential cause of war.—Yours faithfully, 


London, S.E.24. CuarLtes G. AMMON. 


THE NEW PAGANISM 
[To the Editor of Tur SPEcTATOR.] 


Srr,—I have read with deep regret the letter of Mr. S. K. 
Ratcliffe, for whose journalistic work I have had a high regard. 
It is surely intolerable that the insinuation against the motives 
of the churches with which he ends his letter should be made 
without any adequate evidence to justify it. The popular 
agitation against the persecutions in Russia was not encouraged 
by many of the leaders in the churches for two reasons : 
(1) because it might so easily be regarded as an attack on the 
economic and political system of Russia, and so hinder 
attempts then being made to establish less hostile relations ; 
and (2) because it was known that such an agitation might 
increase the persecution, and so be hurtful to the Christian 
churches in Russia. The agitation had not general support 
among the churches, and soon ceased. 

I am closely associated with three international organiza- 
tions of the Christian churches ; and these have been closely 
watching the religious situation, and using quieter and more 
effective ways than public agitation to encourage the German 
churches which are contending for the Gospel and the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation against the ‘‘ German Christian ”’ 
party which is trying to bring the churches into subjection 
to the State, and the paganizing movement, and the tolerance 
being given to it by the State. The Universal Christian 
Council of Life and Work, at its meetings at Fané in Denmark 
last August, passed a series of resolutions on the Church situa- 
tion, which challenged the policy of the State ; and this action 
for a time was not without influence in Germany. 

Influential representations have been made to the German 
Government itself, the nature of which I am not at liberty to 
disclose. Last week there appeared in The Times letters from 
the Bishops of Chichester and Durham, the Archbishop of 
York, Rev. Dr. Berry, Moderator of the Federal Council of 
the Free Churches on this subject. I have addressed a number 
of meetings on the Church and the totalitarian State, and have 
found a keen interest in the churches. The Christian leaders 
in Germany who have the sympathy and support of the 
English churches have assured us that a public agitation would 
hurt and not help their cause. In the present international 
situation it is surely desirable to avoid doing what would 
provoke resentment needlessly, and so hinder the efforts our 
Government is making to bring Germany into the Concert 
of Europe. Your correspondent is evidently ignorant of how 
much the churches are doing in the interests of peace, and 
economic reconstruction, and how utterly baseless is the 
charge that their action has any other motive than the fur- 
therance of the Kingdom of God as the highest human good. 
As President of the British Council of the World Alliance for 
International Friendship, and as one of the Chairmen of the 
English Christian Social Council, I know what their unosten- 
tatious, but not valueless, activities are.—Yours truly, 

ALFRED E, GARVIE, 

84 Sevington Road, Hendon, London, N.W. 4. 


[To the Editor of Tuk SpEcTATOR.] 

S1r,—Mr. Ratcliffe’s letter of your issue of June 7th emphasizes 
a remarkable truth. Religious opinion in this country does 
not seem to realize the danger of the New Paganism in 
Germany. It is obviously easier to appreciate the gross untruth 
which vitiates the theory and practice of Russian Communism. 
I am convinced that there is much truth in Bolshevism— 
its denunciation of degenerate pseudo-Christianity ‘* adapted 
to the interests of bourgeois society,” its efforts to organize 
economic society to prevent exploitation, its belief that politics 
should represent a complete philosophy of life. But its untruth 
is glaring. Humanism made God in the image of Man. 
Bolshevism goes further and strips Man of any individual value. 
Both God and Man are denied in the name of the new divinity, 
Social Collectivity. Neither God nor Man exist, only Class. 
Clearly, Communism in Russia is a religion —social idolatry 
pursued with all the fervour and, if one may use the word, 
paraphernalia of religion. 
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With the reiterated utterances of Nazi authority, it must 
now be clear to the unbiassed and thoughtful that the object 
of Nazi policy is similar, the setting up of a new religion. 
The Name of the Almighty is preserved, and indeed invoked, 
man’s individuality is ostensibly saved in rights of Property, 
but the Concentration Camp threatens those who do not 
worship at the shrine of Nationalism run riot. I am afraid 
the British are satisfied with the three mystic words, God, 
Nation, Property on the Nazi programme, and do not bother, 
or consider it their business, to find out what these mean 
in Nazi mouths. German Paganism is a more subtle and less 
blatant form of idolatry, but it is none the less anti-Christian 
and therefore deserving of something more than protest. 

It is the Christian religion in its ‘ theandric ” integrity— 
man deriving his supreme dignity from his creation by God— 
which alone can oppose these new Paganisms. Christians 
must not be wedded to Capitalism or Property, or any other 
organization of society which produces social injustice, if 
they are to be free to bring in the age of justice, truth and 
freedom which these new Paganisms, in terrible revolt from 
pseudo-Christianity, seek to introduce.— Yours faithfully, 

Wizenford, Wokingham. UvEDALE LAMBERT. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—May I be allowed space to observe that the Marquess 
of Tavistock in his letter in your last issue appears to have 
dropped the attack on the banks of the country as a whole 
and now directs it against the policy pursued by the Central 
Bank, i.e., the Bank of England, which is supported by 
Parliament ? 

Next I gather from his letter that he is of opinion that 
the Bank should increase its issue of notes to an amount 
which would enable the consumption of the community to 
keep pace in purchasing power with the goods and services 
it (the community) can provide. 

Is this to be done by a larger dole and liberal increases in 
salaries and wages all round? In those circumstances, 
provided the prices of goods and services remained as before, 
consumption would no doubt soon equal supply and unem- 
ployment be lessened, but I can’t see how goods and services 
could continue at the old figures if employers had to pay 
higher wages and salaries. And if prices had to be increased 
to the equivalent of extra costs, should we not rapidly get 
back to the old position with the added difficulty of finding 
our export trade handicapped by the extra cost of our goods ? 

Sterling too would shrink in value compared with foreign 
currencies and bring about higher prices for imported food 
and raw materials. And remembering what has happened 
in other countries where the printing press has been used to 
create money, unemployment would rapidly increase.— 
Yours faithfully, C. J. BRAND. 

82 Lawn Road, N.W. 3. 


[This correspondence is now closed. Ep. The Spectator.} 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE LEAGUE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Srr,—However well-deserved and popular the elevation of 
Mr. Eden to Cabinet rank may. be, is there not some danger 
in the appointment of two Cabinet Ministers to deal with 
foreign affairs? It is natural that the increased work of 
the Foreign Secretary should be divided and delegated, and 
this has hitherto been effected by the employment of the 
Lord Privy Seal, acting on behalf of the Secretary of State 

at Geneva and elsewhere. 

- But to entrust the conduct of the foreign policy of this 
country to two Cabinet Ministers, one being Foreign Secretary 
and the other dealing with League of Nations affairs, seems 
to imply that the foreign policy of the country can be divided 
into League matters and non-League matters, and that 
the non-League matters, being entrusted to the Secretary 
of State, are regarded as more important. Surely, if member- 
ship of the League is the basis of British foreign policy, it 
is the Secretary of State who should be primarily concerned 
with League affairs, and the Prime Minister’s new device 
may lead, not, as he intends, to greater emphasis on League 
membership and on the rights and duties that it implies, 
but to the dangerous conclusion that there is a province 
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of our foreign policy, and that the major province 


has nothing to do with the League at all.—Yours, &¢ 
119 Barlow Moor Rd., Didsbury. 


» Which 


LEONARD F, BeEureys, 


CRUELTY TO CAGED BIRDS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sir,—Can nothing be done to prohibit the traffic jn small 

: : . : se Small 
birds now being carried on in British and Portuguese Rast 
Africa ? Since the birds can be obtained cheaply anq sold 
for high prices in Europe, the traffic is growing. 

Quite apart from the cruelty involved in the capture of 
these birds by Negroes and Arab traders, and the high mor. 
tality during the voyage, especially when colder latitudes 
are reached, the question is one of economic importance, 
Many of the birds captured and brought to Europe (each 
successful capture representing many birds injured by rough 
handling and unskilful trapping) belong to species that 
either destroy “ hoppers ” (immature locusts), winged termites 
or the larvae of mosquitoes. We are unlikely to fight success. 
fully malaria and the plagues of locusts that ravage the 
Rhodesias and Southern Africa while we permit the systematic 
export of their natural enemies. 

Returning recently from Africa in company with an orn}. 
thologist from East Africa (Mr. L. S. V. Venables, of Tilford, 
Surrey, who wishes to join in this protest) it was noticed 
that in one small badly ventilated ship’s store little larger 
than a full-sized wardrobe, nearly 500 birds were confined in 
rough boxes. Each box, measuring only about 29 inches in 
length and 15 inches in height and width, containing on an 
average 80 birds! There was scarcely room for the birds 
to leave their perches during a six weeks’ voyage through 
the tropics. Many of these birds were either Cordon Bley 
or Adult Wydahs, their beautiful plumage and long tails 
draggled in the slime. There were also many varieties of 
Weavers, Estrilda, Spermestes, Euplectes, and other beautiful 
birds. In addition to these small birds, several Adult Horn- 
bills, Black Crakes, Marmosets, and other animals were confined 
in boxes and crates in this same compartment ;_ the stench 
was appalling. The death rate amongst these tropical birds, 
arriving as this consignment did in England and Hamburg, 
during the recent bitter March weather, would be very high. 

As the majority of East African birds are more or less 
omnivorous, feeding on insects and caterpillars as well as 
seeds, adequate protection for birds is an essential part of 
our defence against insect pests. In any case birds in tropical 
countries have a sulliciency of natural enemies—often there 
is a 90 per cent. mortality amongst the nestlings. 

A Portuguese official assured me his Government would 
be ready to co-operate in the prevention of this miserable 
traffic now flourishing between Mombasa and Beira. The 
shipping authorities must assist in making a_ prohibition 
of this traffic effective, as the Negro can always be tempted 
to break the law if a remunerative market can be found on 
ships at African ports. The export of birds should in any 
case be strictly controlled.—Yours, «e., 


Oxford. ARTHUR OSBURN. 


RECOMMENDATION LETTERS 
[To the Editor of Tre SrecTaTor.] 
Sir,—It may interest your correspondents to know that the 
question of altering the voting system at the Royal Midland 
Counties Home for Incurables has been under discussion 
for the last twelve months as there was a considerable body 
of opinion wishing to abolish voting altogether. Counsel's 
opinion was taken as to whether this could be legally done, 
as under Rule 20, donors of five guineas and upwards were 
given votes for life, under Rule 21 they were given to persons 
designated by testators leaving legacies to the Home, and 
under Rule 22 votes were given to Firms and Corporations 
subscribing 10 guineas and upwards. Counsel advised that 
the existing rights of Life Governors could not be interfered 
with. A compromise has now been adopted—this consists 
in suggesting to voters that they should place their votes 
at the disposal of the Committee who will use them to assist 
those candidates who have been waiting longest to get a free 
bed or a pension. A Referendum resulted in 2,000 votes 
being given to the Committee.—Yours faithfully, 
VERONICA S. BATCHELOR. 
Hill Wootton House, nr. Warwick. 
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MR. JUSTICE HOLMES 


[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sir, —The late Mr. Justice Holmes entrusted to Professor 
Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law School, and to me the 
task of arranging for authoritative publications concerning 
his life and work, and by his will he appointed me Executor 
and left to me the use and disposal of his letters, papers and 
memoranda, including his rights in letters written by him. 
professor Frankfurter and I shall be grateful if any who 
possess letters of his which may be fitly made available for 
publication would communicate with me or send to me such 
Jetters as they are willing to allow us to examine. All such 
material will be copied and the originals returned to those 
who are kind enough to entrust them to me. 

Professor H. J. Laski (Devon Lodge, Addison Bridge 
Place, London, W. 14), is acting for me in Europe and will 
be glad to receive any material, or to answer any questions, 
on my behalf,—I am, faithfully yours, 

84 State Street, Boston, 

Massachusetis, U.S.A. 


Joun G. PALrrey. 


DEGREES FOR CONVICTS 

[To the Editor of Tur Srerecraror.] 
Sin,—Some amusement has, I notice, been caused by the 
fact that the London University Authorities have received a 
suggestion that prisoners should be allowed to study when in 
gaol for the different graduate examinations. 

The idea is not purely humorous, for in Tanganyika the 
other day the Government published regulations declaring 
that all convicts must be allowed to observe public holidays 
and have a full week-end for leisure and thought. The 
only logical hope is that if prison is made sufficiently attractive 
the real criminals will be so keen to get there that they will 
walk along in groups to give themselves up, leaving the 
Police Force at full liberty to deal with those who never do 
anything wrong.—Yours faithfully, C. WATNEY. 

Courtfield House, Courtfield Road, S.W. 7. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LABOUR PARTY 
[To the Editor of Tur SrecTator.] 
Sir,—Will you allow us to call attention to a matter which 
may interest many Cambridge graduates among your readers ? 
A few years ago a Cambridge University Labour Party was 
inaugurated, with a committee of residents and non-residents, 
and with three main objects: (a) that nominations for the 
University seats might be on a satisfactory basis, (b) that 
contact might be maintained with all Labour graduates, 
resident and non-resident, (c) that the interest in University 
politics of the Cambridge University Labour Club might be 
maintained after graduation. University graduates have 
in their special representation a historic privilege and Univer- 
sity representatives have a distinctive position, both of 
which may be more happily used and more rapidly eliminated 
by broadening such channels of communication. We there- 
fore invite all Cambridge graduates to inform us of their 
readiness to become members of the Cambridge University 
Labour Party. The subscription is five shillings a year. 
An annual report is circulated.—Yours faithfully, 
A.LrEx. Woop: (President). 
E. S. Suire (Treasurer). 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge. H. L. Evin (Secretary). 


SIR WALTER RALEGH 
[To the Editor of Tue SPpecTATOR.] 


Sir,—I am glad to accept some corrections from Mr. Harlow. 
One mistake, my statement that Ralegh’s men were harassed 
by snipers as they went up the Orinoco, was an attempt to 
collate the evidence. Captain Alley, whom Ralegh sent 
home, reported that the latter had looked into the river 
“and to his greater wonder found Spaniards all alongst it.” 
Ralegh himself, writing to Winwood, said, “‘ As they passed 
up the river the Spaniards began the war and shot at us.” 
The passage is all huddled up with unhappiness, and can 
be interpreted, according as you take it with preceding or 
following sentences, as meaning either, “As they made 
their way up from the sea,” or “As they neared San Thome.” 
I give the whole account (p. 289), where the interested reader 


can consult it. It was Captain Alley’s statement that 
influenced me most. I presume Mr. Harlow dismisses it as 
mistaken, and I daresay this is best. 

As to Berrio being ‘ misspelt as Berreo throughout,” the 
* throughout * was deliberate ; I think you should spell con- 
sistently. ‘ Berreo” is the spelling of Hume and Gardiner, 
who studied the Spanish records; it is the spelling of every 
biographer and historian (except Mr. Harlow) and of Ralegh 
himself. Are ‘* Berrio”’? and ‘* Berreo”’ any more than the 
difference of ‘‘ Ralegh” and “ Raleigh” ? 

For his charges of general inaccuracy, I appeal to my text. 
Anyone interested can read the pages leading up to Mary 
Queen of Scots’ execution (p. 54), and sce exactly how it 
comes into the story of the rupture with Spain. He can 
study also my use of printed sources, and my criticisms of 
previous writers, including Mr. Harlow, and the justification 
I invariably offer. He thinks I ignore the part Ralegh’s 
wisdom played before the storming of Cadiz, and objects to 
my phrases “ reckless audacity ” and (over a hundred pages 
later) “ schoolboyishly reckless.” On pp. 110-112, I have 
stressed the outstanding part played by Ralegh’s wisdom 
and generalship (of which, by the way, in his own books 
Mr. Harlow expresses a very poor opinion). For the reckless 
audacity I quote abundantly contemporary accounts, with 
Ralegh’s own—the most wildly exultant story in our language. 
Sheer élan, after all the generalship has finished, is the only 
quality that can carry a desperate venture, whether Cadiz 
or Gallipoli or Zeebrugge. I appeal to the experience of 
men still living.—Yours faithfully, 

Boars Hill, Oxford. EDWARD THOMPSON, 


THE HOMEWORK PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of Tur Srectator.| 
Sir,—As a contemporary of Mr. Calder-Marshall, may I be 
permitted a brief reply ? School ended at 5 o’clock, and three 
hours’ homework could be done by 10, or as much of it as we 
thought fit to do. Of course, there was not much time to 
spare. We were not inveterate first-nighters, and our com- 
bined ignorance of current fiction was probably abysmal. But 
we had our hobbies, which we took pretty seriously. Classics 
alone covered a great deal, even an inducement to pick up a 
smattering of modern tongues and to think about many things ; 
and we were further stimulated by the Upper Eighth masters, 
one of whom hunted otters and optatives with equal 
enthusiasm, while the other coached and refereed games and 
could be sidetracked from Horace to ornithology or Keats. 
I cannot remember finding it all so dull and circumscribed ! 
Admittedly, “not all could stay the course,” and others 
succumbed to the enervating air of University life afterwards. 
But were these failings the prerogative of Dr. Hillard’s pupils ? 
It was not so in my experience at Cambridge.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, G. Eric YEULETT. 
13 Westbourne Park Road, W.2. 


Mourning 


When the cold light of dawn is only matched by the cold 
eyes of a critical family, when the mind shrinks from the 
sticky siekliness of the marmalade and recoils from the bald 
beastliness of the hard-boiled egg, then there is no doubt that 
the night before has been spent both unwisely and unwell. 











But last night’s foolishness may be counteracted by this 
morning’s wisdom. A dash of Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt,’ bubbling 
merrily in a glass of water, has a magic touch. It is hard to 
believe that such a jolly drink can undertake such serious 
responsibilities. Yet Eno cleanses the system of clogging waste 
matter, and leaves the bloodstream vigorous and pure. Head- 
ache and nausea are charmed away and you see the world 
once more through rose-coloured glasses. 





Eno costs 1/6 and (double quantity) 2/6. The words 


Eno and ‘Fruit Salt” are registered trade marks. 
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The Anglo-Irish Treaty 


By DESMOND FITZGERALD 


Mr. PakENHAM writes with distinction. He can seize his 
reader’s attention and hold it to the end. It is clear that 
he can make history as interesting as fiction. But the true 
history of the circumstances surrounding the Anglo-Irish 
‘Treaty were themselves more interesting than fiction. The 
closer one adheres to truth, the deeper is the tragedy that 
is revealed. This subject therefore offered him an amazing 
opportunity both as an historian and as a writer. Having 
read his book we have to deplore the fact that he conceals 
the tragedy because he modifies history. 

It is known that two great Irishmen negotiated with 
England, won for their country more than their predecessors 
had deemed possible, and were rewarded with death. That 
is tragic enough. But the complete story would have added 
to its pity. They both loved their country and her people. 
They set no limit to the service that they were ready to 
give. When the summer of 1921 showed that victory was 
in sight, they had many reasons to be happy. In serving 
their country they also served the leader whom they 
loved and had united to exalt. The glory was to go to 
him. He and they were completely at one, and it seemed 
that an unbounded mutual confidence existed between these 
three. It is true that two members of the Irish Cabinet 
were united against them in opposition to any settlement 
and in hatred of Collins. These men might make a little 
trouble, but it would be very little. They did not count 
in the scales against the chosen leader and the two men who 
had borne the brunt of the struggle. That leader showed 
his unbounded confidence in them. He asked them to 
take his place and negotiate the settlement that was in sight. 
He paid a tribute to their known‘ devotion when he said 
to Griffith (pathetically enough) ‘‘ Get me out of the strait- 
jacket of the Republic.” And when he said, “It may be 
necessary to have a scapegoat,” he showed clearly that 
he realized the depth of devoted service that he could depend 
upon. Griffith replied, ‘“‘I am ready to be a scapegoat.” 
His close friend remembers how deeply moved he was when 
he reported that tribute immediately afterwards. 

Thus they agreed to be plenipotentiaries, which gave them 
a further opportunity of serving the people they loved. And 
in taking upon their own shoulders the complete respon- 
sibility for the settlement that would be reached, they would 
take to themselves all the criticism and abuse that some 
few would try to attach to it. But the chosen leader would 
be unsullied by that abuse. 

Brugha and Stack, Collins’ two bitter enemies, steadily 
announced that they would agree to no settlement that 
exeluded the “ Republic.” They made no secret of the 
fact that they knew that the Republic could not be attained. 
But when the leader proposed that Griffith and Collins should 
be selected they made no demur. Griffith had consistently 
maintained that he saw no objection to the Crown, that it 
constituted no obstacle to a settlement, and that he would 
not break on the Crown. They had repeatedly suggested 
that Collins was not to be trusted. But they did not oppose 
the selection of these two ‘‘ moderates ” as plenipotentiaries. 
Collins knew, of course, that this gave them an opportunity 





Peace by Ordeal. An Account from first-hand sources of the 
Negotiation and Signature of the Anglo-Irish Treaty, 1921. 
By Frank Pakenham. (Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 





against him. He knew that they hoped to utilize his absence 
in London to try to eliminate him from the Volunteers, 
But they would not find this easy. The men were devoted 
to him. And the President would be in Dublin, and nothing 
serious could be done without his assent. 

Mr. Pakenham almost conceals the fact that Griffith ang 
Collins were plenipotentiaries. He does not give the official 
report of the Dail meeting of September 14th, which announces 
that the Dail had unanimously ratified them as plenipoten- 
tiaries. But he does make great play with “ instructions” 
given to them by Mr. De Valera. By omitting to stress that 
they were given plenary powers, he does not have to explain 
how it was that they could receive instructions from others 
who had not those powers. But Mr. Griffith was well aware 
that the responsibility was his. When the “ instructions” 
were proposed to him, he stipulated that he agreed to comply 
with them only as far as possible. But we are not told this, 

Mr. De Valera is presented to us as a man of indefectible 
prescience, the least impressionable man on earth, ready to die 
‘‘ rather than surrender where he reckoned a principle was 
involved.” We are assured that he never contemplated any 
departure from the Republic. All his pronouncements are 
explained as meaning that he was not insisting upon an 
** isolated’ Republic. And yet he chose as chief plenipotenti- 
ary a man who saw no obstacle in the Crown. We are inclined 
to wonder if Mr. Pakenham is convinced by his own assurances. 
He is perhaps unaware that after the Treaty was signed Mr. 
De Valera gave a date on which he made up his mind. Not 
only was it after the entire responsibility had been accepted 
by Griffith and Collins, but after the actual negotiations had 
been proceeding for some time. 

He does not tell us of Cathal Brugha’s proposal to have the 
Volunteers disbanded and reformed so that Collins would 
return to find himself excluded. He does not tell us how when 
this was proposed to the chief officers and they demurred, one 
whom Collins had gone to London to shelter from criticism 
appealed to the men to fall in with the proposal, saying, ** You 
can mutiny if you like, but Ireland will give me another 
Army.” He does not tell us that the death of Collins was not 
an accident of war, but carefully planned, that the machine- 
gun refused to fire in his protection because his enemies had 
employed a man to see that it should happen so. And yet he 
could have found that information in the Official Report of the 
Dail. 

Collins and Griffith are not injured -by this book in the eyes 
of the careful reader. But he needs to be careful. For Mr. 
Pakenham seems to have an unlimited faith in all that he hears 
from those who were opposed to them. He quotes Stack as 
though he were reliable, although in every ease where his state- 
ments can be tested they are found to be utterly remote from 
fact. He is anxious not to discredit the memory of Griffith 
and Collins, and so he makes them almost as noble and almost 
as heroic as a man who signed the Treaty and (apparently) 
considered thereafter that all who honoured his signature were 
deserving of extreme measures. 

This book is interesting, but the true history is infinitely 
more tragic, with its picture of heroic men bewildered to find 
that, having agreed to be scapegoats to save a friend, it is the 
friend who leads the outcry against them. What a pity that 
Mr. Pakenham has preferred to depart from that history. 
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Land. Settlement 


Can Land Settlement Solve Unemployment? By George 
Herbert. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 


Ler us see first what answer Mr. Herbert gives to his question. 
For £100,000,000 a hundred thousand holdings of different 
types could be established which would give permanent 
employment to 140,000 agricultural workers and their families, 
and would indirectly employ (mainly in building) 231,000 men 
fora year. It is estimated, too, that the settlers would produce 
over sixty million pounds worth of produce a year, which 
might increase the general employment throughout the 
country by 100,000 people. The schemes suggested would 
allow for a payment of 4 per cent. on the capital involved in 
interest and sinking fund charges, and save £14,000,000 a 
year (or 14 per cent. on the capital expenditure) in unemploy- 
ment benefit. Mr. Herbert adds that * if the consumption 
of the items of farm preduce concerned were doubled by means 
of better marketing and publicity ” these figures would also 
be doubled, and concludes that ‘“ owing to over 2,000,000 
people being out of work in this country land settlement 
cannot entirely’ solve unemployment, but it offers greater 
possibilities than any other policy.” 

The book, of which this is the general conclusion, is an 
extremely valuable contribution to a difficult subject on 
which general knowledge is limited, and ought to be extended. 
The ordinary man’s knowledge of the subject comes approxi- 
mately to this: that under the pre-War system of small- 
helding settlement good work was done on a fair scale ;_ that 
under the post-War Act less work was done, and at a loss ; 
that there has been practically nothing done since; that in 
spite of every effort agricultural employment has been de- 
clining steeply, and the number of agricultural holdings has 
also been declining ; but that now a Land Settlement Associa- 
tion has been formed, needing money in order to implement a 
small offer on the pound for pound basis made by the Govern- 
ment, which is getting to work in settling carefully selected 
groups of unemployed miners in new districts. It is generally 
appreciated also that, within limits, the smaller and more 
specialized a holding is, the less likely it is to be run at a loss, 
though even specialized holdings should not have all their 
eggs in one basket; and that in spite of marketing schemes 
co-operative marketing by groups of holders is still in its 
infancy. 

All this Mr. Herbert confirms, giving facts and figures very 
fully. He then breaks new ground with a survey of the 
economic position of varying types of holdings and of the 
facilities for production in the exporting countries, concluding 
that it would be advisable to consider the increased pro- 
duction in the United Kingdom of pig and poultry products, 
and dairy and market garden produce in preference to cereals, 
beef, mutton and lamb. And if increased production were 
concentrated on these lines he thinks that there would be 
little danger of affecting our export trade or the cost of living, 
and that more specialized production and better grading, 
packing and matketing might be just as helpful to producers 
as tariffs and quotas. Incidentally, he finds as the result of 
visits to several hundred holdings that the most successful 
tenants were those who possessed little agricultural experience 
when they took over their holdings, and had an open mind. 
And he is evidently quite confident that there are tens of 
thousands of men of middle age in the districts of serious un- 
employment who have had: experience on allotments, and 
within a few years will have had further experience in the 
group holdings (quarter more) now being established, who 
would make ideal land settlers. 


Much of this is matter of opinion, though the opinions 
expressed appear to be securely based, and the most valuable 
part of the book is the thirty pages devoted to a very careful 
examination of seven different types of holdings. They are 
the l-acre market-garden glasshouse holding, the 2-acre glass- 
house poultry holding, 5-acre holdings of two types, one 
market garden-poultry, and the other adding pigs, the 20- 
acre family farm, the 50-acre mixed dairy farm, and the 5-acre 
poultry-pig holding. And the remarkable conclusion is 
reached that all of them, except the last, could, generally in 
groups of 50, be established on a self-supporting basis if un- 
employment benefit were given for from six to twelve months, 
It is a very expert and difficult matter to judge the soundness 


of this, but an example may be given by which those who hay 
expert knowledge may test it. The 5-acre market garden 
poultry holding is assumed to have 3 acres vegetables, } acre 
small fruit, and 1} acres for poultry ; the poultry developin 
from 250 chicks and 10 adult birds to start with to 509 en 
in the third year. The income is assumed to be—in the first 
3 years, from vegetables £90, £150, £150; from poult 
(assuming 100 laying birds for six months in the first year 
£35, £210, £350; and small fruit brings in £380 in the third 
year. The expenses are—rent and rates £35 a year, loan 
charges on stock and equipment £22 after the first year 
group settlement charges £25 annually, manure and seeds, 
£—, £25, £25; poultry food £35, £150, £250; packing mate. 
rials and incidentals £10, £20, £20. And the annual profit for 
the three years on this calculation is £20, £83, £153, To 
complete the picture it is assumed that the house costs £350 
land £150, fencing, &c., and shed £45, the rent being based, 
therefore on £545 ; and that the stock, seeds, glass-frames and 
manures cost £90, and that no horse or mechanical cultivation 
or transport is allowed for the individual holding, their costs 
being covered by the group settlement charges. 


This is detailed, but details are of the essence of the eco. 
nomics of small holdings, and it is only if they are soundly 
calculated and can be worked out without involving heavy 
capital losses that a progressive land settlement policy can be 
justified. Such tests as it has been possible to apply show 
that Mr. Herbert has estimated soundly, and has brought 
all essential factors into his calculations. As to pace he wisely 
suggests practical experiment before final conclusions are 
drawn ; and as to agency not the Ministry of Agriculture and 
not the County Councils, but something on the lines of the 
Land Settlement Association but bigger. In fact, the book 
suggests a sound, detailed and practical basis for a main part 
of the policy of a major statesman with whom sound detail is 
not supposed to be a strong point. He contributes a foreword, 


FRANCIS ACLAND, 


Kenya Controversies 


White Man’s Country. 
Two vols. 25s.) 


By Elspeth Huxley.  (Maemillan. 
Tuts is a better and more important book than either its 
jacket or its somewhat provocative title would lead one to 
expect. It is more than a biography; it is a vivid sketch 
of Kenya’s history. It is also, in a very controversial subject, 
the opposite side of the case presented by Dr. Norman Leys 
and Mr. Macgregor Ross. 


Mrs. Huxley has not only remarkable literary technique 
but she writes with a warmth, and sometimes with a fire, 
that spring from her love of the country. Only one to whom 
Kenya was home was qualified to interpret Lord Delamere. 
There are some very beautiful descriptions of this part of 
Africa which are not simply interpositions of fine writing 
but serve to show what it was that inspired Delamere not 
to words—he was no aesthete—but to the activities that 
filled his life. Mrs. Huxley shows great technical skill in 
tracing the thread of an existence which, as she says, ‘ had 
become inextricably woven into the web of Kenya’s develop- 
ment,” never giving us too much or too little of the historical 
background nor failing to relate it to her subject. Such 
treatment obliges her to deal with a number of varied topics 
which crop up in the life of a busy farmer-politician ; agri- 
culture, stock-breeding, insect-pests, railway policy, colonial 
finance, tariffs, currency, and so on. With most of these 
she deals with a competent brevity behind which lies con- 
siderable study. But nowhere is she so happy as when 
describing Delamere as a pioneer farmer. It needed someone 
with knowledge of farming to do this and perhaps it also 
takes a farmer to savour it to the full. Here both Delamere 
and his biographer are at their best. She brings out the 
drama in the struggle between the civilized, scientific, urgent 
European and a block of virgin Africa. Here, among other 
striking passages, is her description of the first ploughing 
at Njoro : 

“Never before through the immeasureable ages of geology or 
the shorter centuries of man, had this particular piece of soil been 
carved into by the discs, thrown on its back to expose its accumu- 
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lated plant food and its microscopic life to the glare of the sun, 
beaten into clods and pulverised into a soft even seed-bed. To the 
mind of the pioneer there was something peculiarly satisfying in the 
surrender of virgin country. It gave him a satisfaction born of 
the consciousness of a job well done and of the refiection that here, 
where zebras had roamed over wasted pastures, a million ears of 
wheat would slowly ripen into golden pips of gluten worth so many 
shillings the bushel in the world’s markets.” 


Since the main theme of this book is political, it is not 
possible to evade the political issue. Mrs. Huxley does 
not attempt to do so, for she presents Delamere as a “‘ symbol,” 
as ‘the spear-head of a generation’s ideals.” His life was 
a vigorous act of faith in the value of white settlement and 
he met its critics with an assertion of its function in civilizing 
the African. His main political objective was self-government, 
a term which has a meaning of its own in Africa. The 
reader is taken into the confidence of the settlers and under- 
stands better than he could from any of their polemics 
the angle from which they regard the officials who administer 
them, the Africans who surround them and those who champion 
the African’s cause. 


Mrs. Huxley is well equipped to handle these red-hot issues- 
She writes with restraint even when dealing with those of 
Delamere’s critics who have, perhaps, not always shown 
restraint themselves. She seems to aim at impartiality in 
her discussions of Delamere’s views and expresses herself 
upon them with a certain objectivity. This makes her case 
peculiarly disarming. For her book is, after all, a case in 
favour of white settlement and, indeed, the best case that 
I have seen. This is not necessarily a criticism ; it is meant 
more as a warning. ‘Those whose knowledge does not run 
far beyond the boundaries of this book would never be able 
to understand what it was against which Delamere was fighting 
so angrily or why the bureaucrats—who cut a very poor 
figure in the story—were so obstructive, still less what anxieties 
moved the so-called ** erenies of Kenya” in England. There 
are several controversial issues set out, such as those concerning 
land and labour, where vital facts are, perhaps unconsciously, 
omitted. The section on native administration is one of 
the least convincing. The writer uses the old argument that 
the Africans are not ready for indirect rule, which is as much 
as to say that you must wait for the wild stock to wither before 
you graft upon it. A general view of Africa today suggests 
serious doubts as to the soundness of Delamere’s view that 
colonization is the best agent of civilization. It introduces 
a deep conflict, the ultimate end of which even the hardiest 
South African dares not foresee. What it gives natives by 
way of example or material development it takes away in 
more imponderable, but perhaps more vital, elements, 
tribal pride, individual self-respect, full scope for development 
end that very sense of responsibility which the settlers so 
earnestly desire for themselves. Not even good treatment 
ef labour nor efficient welfare-services can make up for 
those conditions which most stimulate men to civilize 
themselves. 

This issue will lead us too far. To return a moment to the 
man, it is here, where biographers so often fail, that Mrs. 
Huxley seems to retain her objectivity. There is little or no 
special pleading for Delamere as a man, and no false sentiment. 
She hides neither faults nor eccentricities ; long hair, strange 
garments, uncontrolled temper, dangerous school-boy pranks, 
reckless extravagance—they are all there. (I could add my 
own testimony, having been subjected to his impish ridicule 
as well as to his courtesy and charm.) But she shows us also 
the courage of his struggle against ill-health, untamed country 
and a mountainous overdraft, with his tirelessness in pursuit 
of his ideal. It is too soon for anything approaching a final 
judgement, but Mrs. Huxley has surely laid for ever the almost 
ogre-ish figure of the greedy capitalist growing fat upon the 
easy loot of a new continent and by the callous exploitation 
of the natives. 

The Kenya problem remains unsolved, but there will be 
more hope for that solution if we can study the realities of 
the situation cleared of the tangle of misunderstanding and 
bitterness which has grown up. Mrs. Huxley’s book, by 
presenting thus temperately that side of the case that has 
never really been put, is a contribution to this end. It is 
also, for those who care for none of these political things, a 
very fine achievement in biography. 


MARGERY PERHAM, 
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Basic Engli 
glish 
Basic Rules of Reason. 
2s. 6d.) 
Basic in Teaching. - By I..A.-Richards. (Kegan Paul. 2, ¢g) 
Basic Rules of Reason was a paper to the Aristotelian Society 
done in Basic because that was the clearest way to put the 
argument ; it is not so much on “ philosophy ” as on the beha. 
viour of language that. makes philosophy necessary, with a 
list of numbered senses for key words at the end. One might 
get an idea that Basic was a “ pidgin,” good for common ise 
but not for thought; the fact is if anything the opposite: 
it comes from the Cambridge school of philosophy, and is 
most in comfort when talking of those ideas. So the purpose 
of the paper, to give some of the mixed senses at the back of 
any philosophy, takes on a further interest as to the range of 
Basic ; the language seems to give the argument some support, 
but there is room enough for an attack on the argument in the 
same words, or at any rate a man on the other side in philo. 
sophy would say so. As a test of Basic in this field it is as good 
as possible ; it seems the normal way of writing philosophy, 
but more natural. Basic in Teaching is a discussion about the 
uses of Basic for giving the learner a clear sense of English and 
some power over the tricks of language in general, and about 
the special need for Basic among English-learners in the Far 
East. 

‘IT had best give a rough account of the system. There are 
“no * verbs’ and only 850 words,” and the * prepositions” 
are all taken off one map from their root senses of place or diree- 
tion. That is, there are 18 simple verbs into which complex 
verbs are broken up (disembark becomes “ get off a ship”), 
while some 300 words such as price may be used with “ -ing” 
and “ -ed,” which only makes the thing shorter, if the learner 
is certain that the word is so used in English. There are in 
fact some more words: numbers, measures, names of sciences, 
about ten joined words (become for ‘* come to be ’’) that have 
to be got by heart, and some words now widely international ; 
in all about 150, making 1,000. | The rules in using the words 
are very simple. What has by now become certain about the 
system is that some learners get it quickly and simply, and that 
some good English writing has been done by its rules (probably 
best The Basic St. Mark). 

I myself became seriously interested in the system when 
teaching English letters in Japan with no knowledge of 
Japanese ; it was sometimes the only thing that gave me 
a feeling that I was of any use. In talking to a man with 
little English, the great need is for any agreement about 
what is simple, which words come first; one keeps away 
from long words and they may be the chief thing he was 
given at school. But my business was with young men of 
good powers and long knowledge of English, and for them 
the use of Basic was simply as a clearing in the mass of 
undergrowth of this great language; when their writing 
went out of sight m the undergrowth the only thing to do 
was to put down in Basic two or three of the possible senses. 
In China and Japan they say that English is their second 


By I. A. Richards. (Kegan Pay 


. tongue, and it is true enough that their chance of using 


French has gone. Learning French is some trouble, but 


_after that you have a clear and beautiful language ; in 


English the undergrowth is part of the language and listed 
in the N.E.D. But in the East one only gets the point put 
sharply ; the same thing goes on in all English schools. 


_One chief reason for the specially English and Ameriean 


+] 9 


words ‘ highbrow ” and “ lowbrow ” is that the language is 
full of secret tricks, very good tricks that make the fullest 
of languages, and so hard that most men get tired of them. 
But it is now in need of a fixed regular form for special uses, 
such-as was given to French more completely and much 


earlier, and the reason it still has a chance to do this well 


is that it has the clearest root forms of any language and 


_has kept on going back to them. 


There are three chief reasons why Basic is important: as 
an “ auxiliary ” international language (this is clearly needed, 
and a special sort of English is backed by the present wide 
use of bad full English), secondly as a first step in the direction 
of full English which gives the right feeling about the words, 
even about words that come later (disembark is a word for 
“get off a ship’? taken as an important event, and only in 
English are these broken-up forms the normal ones; it is 4 
great step to get a learner to see this in general), thirdly as a 
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Book Society Choice 
Daily Mail Choice 


THE 
JURY 


GERALD BULLETT’S 


murder-trial novel 


HUGH WALPOLE : ‘An enthralling, 
absorbing book, filled with real people, and 
showing a restless enquiry into the real 
meaning of life.”—Book Society News. 


JOHN BROPHY: ‘A novel to revel in. 
The final disclosure will make many a 
detective-story writer grow haggard with 
envy. —Itme and Tide. 

SYLVIA LYND: ‘A brilliant novel of 
sensation and character. A novel to be read 
with zest.—Harper’s Bayaar. 7/6 
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The Mistletoe Child 


HERBERT PALMER 
VISCOUNT SNOWDEN writes: ‘ This 
entrancing book is so charmingly written 
. .. I have enjoyed every minute.” With 
period illustrations. 10/6 


The Cherry Minder 
FRANK KENDON 


A rarely individual poct presents a new 
collection of lyrics, in Dent’s uniform half- 
crown poetry series. 2/6 


Cottage Angles 
NORAH JAMES 
A garden, the seasons, a_village—seen 
through the sensitive mind of a fine writer. 
With wood engravings by Gwendolen 
Raverat. 5/7 


MARTIN BOYD’S NOVEL 


LEMON 
FARM 


HOWARD SPRING: ‘Even better than 
Scandal of Spring. He has an exquisitely sure 
touch for delineating the grip of a first 
passion.’—Evening Standard. 


JOSEPH SELL: ‘It will stand out in the 
mcmory when a host of other modern novels 
ate forgotten.’— Manchester E. News. 7/6 
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Brave Borderland 
H. DRUMMOND GAULD 


The Border from Berwick to Solway as it is at 
present, and its romantic past in history, legend, 
poetry and song. 48 photographs. 469 pages. 
Fully indexed. 7s. 6d. net. 


SUNDAY TIMES: “ Admirably describes the beauties 
of the Borderland, while telling, no less admirably, the 
romantic story of the Marches.” 


A Land of Romance 
_ JEAN LANG 
The history of the Scottish Border delightfully told. 
With 13 Plates from Paintings by TOM SCOTT. 
7s. 6d. net 


Summer Days 


among the Western Isles 

ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
Illustrated by 56 Photographs. 7s. 6d. net 
GLASGOW EVENING TIMES: “Mr. MacGregor 
has produced an enthralling book.” 


Orkney 
The Magnetic North 
DR. JOHN GUNN 


With numerous Illustrations, including 43 Photographs, 

3s. 6d.. net 

SCOTSMAN: “A guide book that is really needed 
. reads like an original work of travel.” 


London 


MRS. A. C. FOX-DAVIES 


101 Black-and-White Plates from Photographs. <A 
Pictorial Guide to London, 3s. 6d. net 


Eighty Miles 
around London 
MOYRA FOX-DAVIES 


The many places of interest within easy reach of 
London. 100 Plates. 3s. 6d. net 


The Story of Cornwall 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


A simply written account of the Duchy by a leading 
authority. 38 full-page Illustrations. 2s. net 


Stories of 
the Border Marches 
JOHN AND JEAN LANG 


IVEEKLY SCOTSMAN: “The collection is one that 
will appeal to all who love the Borders.” 2s. 6d. net 
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test of a bit of writing for the Englishman himself, a way 
of separating statement from form and feeling (it may then be 
used at school for “‘ paraphrases ” and will be taken as the 
normal sort of English for international use). For myself 
at least it has become a fixed process on reading something 
deeply true to see if it is still good sense in Basic. 

The first copy of Basic English was printed in 1930, and 
there is a general agreement on the principle of using a 
limited list of words while the learner gets a feeling for the 
language. Naturally other teachers of teachers, an important 
body, have produced other lists and are now fighting over 
part of the field. There is much to be said for Natural 
Selection ; such is the mind of man that men do their best 
over small things ; and if there was a fight over making the 
system better in detail I might be looking for my way in. 
But the system needed, though it may have to be less simple 
than Mr. Ogden’s, will have to be good in all three ways, 
and so far no other attempt has come near to covering them. 
But for a word or two in ‘* quotes,” this bit of writing is in 


Basic, and the better for its limits. Wituram Empson. 


~ Queen Anne 


The Letters of Queen Anne. Edited by Beatrice Curtis Brown. 
(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 


QUEEN ANNE, as Miss Curtis Brown remarks, was not a 
stupid woman ; she had ordinary intelligence, but inadequate 
education. She had, however, a very fair share of Stuart 
obstitiacy, and a capacity for friendship almost amounting 
to genius. This last was exhibited early in the letters to 
Frances Apsley, Lady Bathurst (her sister Mary wrote 
similar ones), and in her famous relations with the redoubtable 
Sarak, to whom she behaved perfectly for years after the 
Duchess of Marlborough had treated her to nothing but 
rudeness and dominecring tirades. It is curious to think 
that though the Duchess was a far cleverer woman, it was 
Anne who, in this relationship, played her cards well, while 
the Duchess played hers badly. Sarah also suffered from 
deficient education. And when the friendship was finally 
broken off the Queen had to find another intimate, especially 
after the death of the impossible Est-il possible? her 
husband, whom William III had tried sober and tried drunk, 
and found wanting under both conditions. So 
“When as Queen Anne of great renown 

Great Britain’s sceptre swayed, 

Besides the Church she dearly loved 

A dirty chamber maid.” 
though there is no reason to suppose that Lady Masham 
deserved the epithet. 

It was love of the Church, really, that made the breach 
with Sarah: it was on this that the Queen’s Toryism was 
based, for after all she had no real objection to the Revolu- 
tion Settlement. Miss Curtis Brown sufficiently disposes 
of the idea that she was a Jacobite. But with the Toryism 
there went, naturally, the Tory idea of foreign policy, which 
was against Continental commitments, and therefore against 
the war, however much glory it might bring to the splendid 
Mr. Freeman: this was not what poor, unfortunate, faithful 
Morley wanted. So she struggled on trying to fight the 
Whigs, although it was to them she owed her throne, and 
although the Tories insulted her; but the Crown had lost 
so many prerogatives that it was difficult. Miss Curtis 
Brown insists upon the difficulties of her situation, but all 
the monarchs from Elizabeth to William IV were in a difficult 
situation, since the Constitution was changing. Her struggles 
were precisely those of George III, and it is doubtful if the 
party idea was better understood in his day than in hers, 
In the end affairs came her way, but it is very doubtful how 
much she contributed to that end. 

She was, of course, deeply patriotic, as Miss Curtis Brown 
says, but then so is every ruler, whether he is born great 
as kitgs and queens are, whether they achieve greatness 
after the manner of Lenin, Mussolini or Hitler, or have 
greatness thrust upon them as Prime Ministers have. All 
of them think that what they want, what they do, is for 
the good of all the people, high or low, Anything that they 
do not like is obviously bad. When, for instance, it was 
suggested that Anne’s successor should come over, she 
was convinced it would be very bad for thg country ; that was 
the way she rationalized emotions due to her fear of death, 


‘M. Constantin Heger were rediscovered which proved precisely 
‘the opposite. But no true Brontéite minds that sort of thing, 





———— 


for she could not bear to be reminded that she would SOizg 
day have a successor. 

Her character comes out excellently from the letters Miss 
Curtis Brown has selected from the material at her disposa]— 
the qualifying phrase being necessary since the Blenheim 
archives were, as usual, closed to her. And with it she hag 
very skilfully woven in the background of the reign. There 
are, perhaps, too many instructions to ambassadors ang 
envoys, which are not Anne’s at all except for the signature, Ané. 





but domestic matter was lacking. The whole makes a very erils 
agreable and readable story of the reign for those who are’ 5 

at all interested in real history, as opposed to those who PePy | 
love those exciting myths launched on a defenceless world ng J' 


by historians with an axe to grind, and which have to be 
re-written every two or three generations because axes are 
wanted for a different. purpose, and thus. must be differently 
ground. The more one goes behind the scenes, the more 
does one realize how abominably one was taught history at 
school, how misled by one’s subsequent reading. The ‘sort 
of work ‘now being done by historians is very different, but 
the old tales stick, with their thrilling morals about liberty 
and glory and the triumph of right. Such volumes as this, , 
intimate and accurate, showing human personalities in play, 
giving almost the tones of their voices as they wrote, and 
bound together by brief and lucid explanatory notes, are 
not only excellent reading, but a valuable corrective. They 
enable us to do what formal histories seldom assist us in, 
namely, to understand our own times better. 
Bonamy Dosrfte, 
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Scissors and Paste 


The Brontés. Compiled with an introduction by E. M. Delafield, 
(The Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d.) 


an 


Miss E. M. DELAFIELD opens this exasperating book with a 
most exhilarating preface, full of challenge to the warring , 
sects of Brontéites. She leads off with a pungent fruism, 
namely that almost all those who write about the Brontés 
lose their heads, and then to our infinite pleasure proceeds 
to lose her own. She is an ardent anti-Branwellite particu- 
larly in connexion with the theory that he had anything to 
do with the writing of Wuthering Heights. But it is rather F 
rash to say that ‘‘ nothing could have been less like him 
than to write a book or any part of a book,” for from earliest 
boyhood he was Charlotte’s most prolific collaborator in the 
Angrian Saga, to which he contributed volumes, It. would 
be truer to say that nothing could be more like him than to 
write many books. | 
Some of the evidence that he did write a chapter or two 
of Wuthering Heights is derived from his statements to his 
friends, but Miss Delafield briskly disposes of these by remind- 
ing us that he was a liar. Such statements therefore were 
lies. Q.E.D. She disposes of the awkward construction 
of the book (which she admits) by magnificently telling us 
that it was not a novel at all and that Emily never meant 
it to be: it was a metaphysical epic, in which presumably 
construction is of no account. The chief argument that 
Branwell had a hand in this metaphysical epic, namely that 
Lockwood, as narrator, begins with two turgid chapters, 
much in Branwell’s known style, and finishes the book (as 
narrator again) with that passage of supreme and exquisite 
simplicity : ‘* I lingered round them under that benign sky. . .” 
Miss Delafield gets over by telling us that Nellie Dean ends 
the story. But she doesn’t: it is Lockwood who in the 
interval has acquired this unrivalled beauty of style. | 





Indeed there are gins and snares for pundits who dogmatize 
about Branwell and Brontés generally. Not long ago those 
who proclaimed that all the verses Branwell wrote were 
pure doggerel and all that Emily wrote were pure genius 
were sadly disconcerted to find that some of her most admired 
pieces were undoubtedly by her brother. Again, it was not 
long after Miss Sinclair had made it quite clear that Charlotte’s 
uprightness and spirituality could never have permitted her 
to fall in love with a married man, that Charlotte’s letters to 
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and Miss Delafield’s preface is a most stimulating piece of 
work. Would that it had been much longer ! 

Now for the exasperation. A preliminary note by the 
publishers explains that this volume is one of a series of bio- 
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pone PEPYS! 


An exciting story of A 
grils in which 

Pepys was fight- 

ing for his life. 


Pome the fine character sketch 
of Pepys in 1670 which appeared 
Arthur 
narrative of the Diarist’s later perils 
and adventures will be opened in the 


last Sunday, Mr. Bryant’s 


“Sunday Times” on Sunday next. 
This is largely based on the two diaries 
by Pepys and other documents preserved 
by him which were recently discovered 
at Cambridge. 

Pepys's fame rose rapidly in the 1670 s. 
He became Secretary to the Admiralty 
Office and a member of the House of 
Commons and he was in the confidence 
of Charles II. and the Duke of York, 
the heir-presumptive. The Duke was 
attacked through Pepys who, in the 
panic days of the Popish Plot, had to 
fight for his life. 

It is an amazing story of plot and 
counter-plot with Pepys struggling 
valiantly and with infinite resource 
against the sinister agents of his high- 
placed enemies. 


To make sure of getting copies of the 
“ Sunday Times” containing these articles 
you should order it at once from your 
newsagent. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining the “Sunday Times” please 
communicate with the Publisher, 200, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London, W.C.t1. 


Sunday Times 












Methuen 


ZIGZAG. /f vou are interested in 
travel books—a few of our latest 
ones are listed below—you will also 
be interested in “ ZICZAC,” a new 
illustrated literary quarterly, which 
Methuen’s are bringing out this 
summer; it will contain articles 
specially writfen by famous authors, 
and news of forthcoming books. 
Your name and address on a post- 
card to Zigzag, 36 Essex Street, 
W.C.2, will bring you a copy. 


COMPANION INTO 
OXFORDSHIRE 


by ETHEL CARLETON WILLIAMS 


“‘ fresh and interesting guide-book 

. many of the splendid pictures are 
her own, and her book conveys the rich, 
quiet loveliness of the county with en- 
thusiasm based on reason.”—The Star. 
16 photogravure plates. 7s. Od. net 


BESSARABIA AND 
BEYOND 


by HENRY BAERLEIN 


A fascinating book dealing with a little- 
known corner of Europe, where civiliz- 
ation has stood still for hundreds of 
years. There are some unique photo- 
graphs of peasant life. 8s. 6d. net 


THE MAGIC GATE 
OF THE SAHARA 


by ANGELO PICCIOLI 


Stefan Zweig writes to the author: 

“ Your book will remain an incomparable 
document; the whole of the poetic and 
savage East is reflected therein with a 
sensual intensity.” 24 full-page photo- 
gravure plates. 12s. 6d. net 


SPEAK TO THE 
EARTH 


by VIVIENNE DE WATTEVILLE 


“Tt shines with a beautiful courage and 
charity ; to re ad it is to awaken to a 
bird singing in sunlight above the dew 
and to know that for a space at lez ast 
the roar of traffic is out of earshot.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. These 
are the wanderings and reflections of a 
philosopher in East Africa. Illustrated. 


THE GLORIES OF 
HINDUSTAN 


by Dr. ALFRED NAWRATH 


“In this book you may see the real 
India in its variety, its beauty and its 
extent...a brilliant visual introduction.” 
—Morning Post. “This fine volume.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. The book 
consists of 240 full-page photogravure 
plates, with short descriptive matter. 
25s. net 


36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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graphies in which the life of the person concerned is seen 
through the eyes of his contemporaries. A pretty idea, 
and one that could be pleasantly discussed at some literary 
tea-table ; but the result more resembles a protracted parlour 
game than a serious biography. Extracts have been made 
from the letters or books or memoranda of those who knew 
the Brontés or of eminent contemporaries, and these grouped 
skilfully together by Miss Delafield form the bulk of the book. 
But why, and on whose behalf, we cannot help asking, were 
these extracts thus assembled and published ? Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronté is very largely drawn upon, but what 
is the point of making extracts from that admirable work ? 
Students of the tragic sisters already know it very well, while 
those who are desirous to learn about them would do better 
to read the book entire. Miss Delafield rightly omits the 
more monstrous misrepresentations in the first version of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ** Life *’ which menaced her with more than 
one libel action and caused Mr. Bronté to declare that he did 
not know he had an enemy in the world till he read it, but 
why repeat the ridiculous story that his young family were 
given nothing but potatoes for their dinner when Nancy 
Garrs, cook-general at the Parsonage, solemnly deposed 
that they had beef or mutton every day followed by milk- 
pudding ? Or why reissue the legend that Branwell insisted 
on standing up for his death-agony when a letter of Charlotte’s 
describes how his father knelt in prayer by his bedside at 
his passing ? He would not have done that if his son was 
standing up in another part of the room. Again we are 
merely stupefied to learn that Mr. W. C. Roscoe said of 
Charlotte that : ** Hers was a mind fitted to shine in Society,” 
when we know from Lady Ritchie’s account of the party 
which her father, Thackeray, gave for Charlotte that she 
firmly extinguished any shining that Society might otherwise 
have kindled. Is the cause of biography furthered by learning 
that George Eliot wrote to a friend ‘* Villette, Villette—have 
you read it?” ; or that when Mr. Festing Jones said that 
Charlotte had written three splendid novels, Samuel Butler 
in a low, reluctant, but decided voice, replied, ** They are not 
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splendid’? Geraldine Jewsbury was “ not grateful,” 
Jane Eyre, and told Mrs. Carlyle so: Sara Coleridge decided 
that the same book was by a man: Lady Eastlake on the 
internal evidence of the description of Miss Ingram’s Clothes 
agreed with her. A nameless Canon told Miss Collinson that 
he did not like to have “ those women ” (Brontés) mentioneq 
at his table : Mrs. Ratcliffe, who was taught at Sunday Schoo} 
by Anne and by Charlotte, cleared up the legend that 4; 
Brenté put salt in his tea instead of sugar, by observing that 
he put both: the sexton at Haworth Church liked Anne the 
best because she always made him a little cake on baking 
day, &c., &e. 

Surely such piling up of trivialities has not the faintest 
connexion with biography, while the more authoritatiy, 
extracts from Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life,” from Charlotte's 
‘** Letters ” and from other sources are known to everybody 
and are best read in the originals. But a pretty parlour 
game. Now put away the scissors and the paste. 


E. F. Benson, 


Delight of the Eye 


The Beauty of Britain: A Pictorial Survey. 
J. B. Priestley. (B. T. Batsford. 5s.) 

The Heart of England. By Ivor Brown. With a foreword by 
J. B. Priestley.. (B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d.) i 


Introduced by 


TuEsE books should be in the library of every British liner, 
and on the railway bookstall at every British port. The two 
books are complementary ; the first is a survey of British 
landscape, region by region, the second a running commentary 
on English life. The regional surveys are full of interest, 
and contain a good deal of solid information, put very clearly 
and without pedantry. Mr. A. G. Street’s essay on the Chalk 
country is the most attractive of the fourteen short chapters 
in The Beauty of Britain. Mr. Street writes as a farmer 
and not merely as a sightseer. The uplands which he 
describes, the Chilterns and the Berkshire and Wiltshire 
Downs, still include many square miles of untamed England. 
** Metro-land ” may have annexed a large part of the Chilterns, 
but the fringes of ** Metro-land ”’ are remote enough. Verney 
Junction, in the Buckinghamshire clays, is the oddest terminus 
of a suburban railway. Away to the west of Goring gap 
the dance clubs and the road houses are left behind. One 
may take the train from Paddington after breakfast and get in 
a long walk before lunch in a country where most of the monu- 
ments were old before the Romans came to Britain. 

Mr. Vale, on ** England and Wales coast-wise,”’ is less in the 
tradition of Arthur Young, but he knows how to tell, within 
the compass of thirty pages, the story of a hundred inlets and 
harbours. With so much matter it may seem ungracious to 
ask for more, but a second edition of the book might well 
include a note on Northern Ireland, and pictures of Lough 
Neagh and Carlingford Lough ; Carlingford Lough is certainly 
the most beautiful arm of the sea on either side of St. George's 
Channel. 

After the country, the people. Mr. Ivor Brown describes 
the English at their work and at their pleasures, mainly at their 
pleasures. His account is shrewd and amusing. He writes 
as a good dramatic critic should write. His England is a 
stage, a pageant, a “‘ fair field full of folk.” As the play runs 
on, the critic notices the minor as well as the major parts. 
He discusses English education, social changes, the problems 
of the great towns which have lost the summa rusticitas once 
praised by Erasmus ; he also finds time to mention the right 
of access to mountains, the difficulties of publicans, the 
snobisme of intellectuals about the humbler suburbs. Mr. Brown 
is bold enough to defend English meals, though ‘he might 
have found it safer to cut his losses on lunch and dinner, and 
to take up a strategic position over breakfast and tea, especially 
high tea, with outposts defending certain strong points such as 
ginger beer or apple pie or Gloucester cheese. 

It is no depreciation of these excellent books to say that 
they are worth buying for the pictures alone. Those pictures 
are beyond praise. In The Beauty of Britain the photographs 
illustrate sea and land, churches and houses. (The photographer 
of Salisbury Plain deserves a gold medal for himself.) Mr. 
Brown has chosen a score of lovely places; he has added 
pictures of English life—Widnes and Manchester as well as 
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Cloth, With contemporary illustrations 8/6 net 


_ | 3s. 6d. edition just published. 
“Read Mr. Wey. He is a joy.”—The Observer. 


“ Sparkles with a glint of rare individuality.” “A really delicious entertainment.”—The Spectator. 
—Daily Telegraph. “A delicious glimpse into the not too distant past.” 
“ 8rap —Daily Mail. 


“Highly entertaining."—The Queen. 
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I like his style; it is a writer's style, a style for “The book is an important contribution to art-history.” 


atmosphere. He can show us bracken turning brown, 
; and the hoar frost on the grass, as well as the tall hills 
| of Argyll. With his sense of atmosphere, of character, 
of dialogue, he is bound to go on in power, and I will 


look forward to his work.” 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Sq., London, 44 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
W.1, and 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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“This valuable book.”—The Listener. 
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Richmond in Swaledale or the Cotswold Hills. The contrasts 
are cleverly made. The wall-game at Eton, and on the same 
page, a Durham miner at work ; Blenheim Palace, and a grid- 
iron of Deptford streets. Mr. Brown’s pictures are so very 
good that he will allow two minor criticisms: (1) a writer 
who dedicates his book to a house at Seaton ought not to 
spell Beer “ Bere,’ (2) why include two photographs of 
the north side of Broad Street, Oxford ? 

It is impossible to read either of these books on England 
without disquiet. ‘The beauty of landscape, even 30 years 
ago, had a timelessness which set it beyond the transitory 
beauty of women and children. We should not always see 
the return of spring, but the woods and hills would be no less 
lovely to another generation. Now, in England, this timelessness 
is gone. The country is as mortal as its people, and we can but 
repeat of the loveliest place, les plus belles choses ont le pire 
destin. 


The problem is almost insoluble because it is a problem of 
numbers. One cannot regret its existence, because it is the 
result of the increase of leisure for millions of Englishmen, 
and the release of these millions from imprisonment in the towns 
our fathers and grandfathers built for them. Much nonsense 
is talked about solitude, but the fact remains that the coming 
and going of very large numbers of people, and, directly or 
indirectly, the local organization and national economy 
required by these large numbers (if the standard of life is to 
be raised) must destroy the * small-scale beauty ” of English 
landscape. A new type of beauty will come—the changes in 
the face of rural England since the year 1200 have been far 
greater than most people believe—but the old, haphazard 
loveliness will have gone. A century and more hence English- 
men will look at books about the English countryside in the 
confused years after the War of 1914. They will dream of 
something which they have lost ; an inheritance which we in 
our time can enjoy, but cannot leave, for all our good-will, to 
those who come after us. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 
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and Non-Self 


(Gollancz. 103. 6d.) 


Self 


Shadows of the Hills. 
Lodgings for Twelve. By H.H.Bashford. (Constable, 7, 6d 
The Mistletoe Child. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent. 10s, 6, 
My Seven Selves. By Hamilton Fyfe. (Allen and Unwin, 12s, ta 
THE reviewer's wallet is apt to collect a strange medley “ 
alms for remembrance ; but these four additions, so different 
in temperament and scope, are allied by their close Telation 
to the very essence of autobiography, which is at heart always 
concerned with the actions and reactions of the self ang the 
non-self in the shifting loom of life. Whether by way of 
escape or of contact, the self is forever striving to realize and 
express itself against the pressure of the non-self; and 
whether the true self be contemplative or pugnacious, rebel. 
lious or resigned, its only true autobiography will Shape 
itself into a chart of the struggle towards self-expression, 
Take these four examples: they are typical. 

The career of an actor or an actress is concentrated upon 
expressing other personalities than its own; its inevitable 
consolation will consist in escape into solitude and simplicity, 
Miss Nancy Price finds her sanctuary in the hills and dales of 
Westmorland, where the springs of hospitality and courtesy 
never run dry, and where simple characters live close to the 
inspiring heart of Nature. She writes of the country and its 
people with a charm that is little short of exquisite, never 
sentimentalizing “the link between eternal things like the 
wind in the hills and transitory things like the tramlines jp 
town”; but interpreting its contrasts with intimacy and 
grace. Her country people are the real thing. There is the 
long line of the Wests, who could ‘ talk well, sing well, drink 
well, and love well”; there are the shepherds of the fells, 
whose funeral dirge is the cheerful sheep-shearing song, “'Tarry 
woo’”’; there is Ings Mill and St. Anne’s Farm, once a church 
before ‘‘ folks gat lazy and wuddent walk oop fellside ” ; and 
there is the brave legend of Bernard Gilpin, the Apostle of 
the North, who set out afoot to meet the Papist stake at 
Smithfield, but was saved from martyrdom by the merciful 
hand of Fate. Simple faith, simple hope, simple charity— 
in such an atmosphere self and non-self are easily at peace 
together. The country of escape is the land of self-expression. 

If Miss Price finds her ‘ spiritual home” in nature, Dr, 
Bashford finds his in the memory of brother and_ sister 
pilgrims by the way. His twelve character-studies, ranging 
over half a century of good fellowship and observation, are 
full of humour, appreciation, and human sympathy with 
any number of queer types of religious prejudice, rough- 
handed violence, eccentricity, and mute endurance. Life 
in a provincial backwater, life on a Canadian ranch, life in 
a country practice, in straitened London lodgings, and on 
the borders of a Norwegian fjord—there is variety and to 
spare in the setting. His interest is always in other people; 
he tells very little about his own mental processes ; he is a 
cartographer of character. But a pattern emerges, a picture 
of life, often impecunious, sometimes extremely dispiriting, 
yet always ready to adapt itself with patience to changing 
circumstances, and the demand of the passing hour. 

Mr. Herbert Palmer’s book, on the other hand, is all about 
himself, or about other people only as they affected him per- 
sonally. It is an autobiography of childhood, and of a child- 
hood at odds with its little world. He calls himself “ the 
mistletoe child ” because, as a baby, he frightened his elders 
by making a meal of mistletoe berries, which everyone expected 
would kill him. But the poison that slew Balder was powerless 
against him; and he adds, whimsically, “* perhaps the power 
of the mistletoe had entered into me, the power of the forgotten, 
innocent thing to slay great gods (or devils).’’ At any rate he 
was a rebel from the standards of his stern, Nonconformist 
nursery, ‘“a_ self-centred and _ wilful disposition.” 


By Nancy Price. 


with a 
‘Intensely conscious,” he was “ conscious of the staircase 
rather than the stairs, of the gencral movement and tide of 
life rather than of the little waves.”” His reminiscences, closely 
packed with detail and keenly phrased, give the impression 
of a youthful introvert, struggling and pushing his way 
through a crowd which disregarded him. It is an uncomfort- 
able book ; but through its “‘ mistakes, failures, sufferings, and 
successes,” it traces the growth of underlying consolation, 
which issues at last in achievement. ‘I have grown,” he 
says, ‘‘a little red pimpernel, and lit a green candle in the 
dark passage to Eternity.” 

Finally, in Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s My Seven Selves, we have the 
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glowing story of a career which has mingled with the working 
world, drunk delight of battle with its peers, shared the 
company of leaders of thought and action, ranged over many 
countries, served many masters, and yet kept its own per- 
sonality intact, self-respecting, and untrammelled. The 
Seven Selves of the title are not the Seven Ages of Jaques, but 
the stages of the author’s development from Foolish Young 
Fellow to Fortunate Young Man, from Adventurer to Looker- 
On, and so, by way of the Reformer and the Dupe, to the final 
haven of comparative Poverty and Contentment. Mr. Fyfe 
left Fettes at 18, and began life as a reporter on The Times. 
He was his own tutor in literature and life ; he edited papers 
of every complexion and policy. His idea of “ looking-on ” 
would be most people’s idea of plunging into the thick of public 
affairs, penetrating the secrets of political intrigue, learning 
to form an individual judgement of men and matters, and 
‘fostering the courage of free speech. His scenes of war are 
unrivalled for their revelations of military and_ political 
machinery, as it worked in those years of trial, peril, and 
recovery. His sketches of the leading figures of the time are 
astonishingly vivid and often entirely at variance with popular 
judgement. In the reactions of the self and the non-self his 
book is a model of autobiographical sincerity and vigour. 


ARTUUR WAUGH. 


A Respectable Author 


Sailor’s Wisdom. By William McFee. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN the professional and the ...ateur author there is a 
plain gulf: it is only a source of uniairness not to recognize it. 
The professional gives the whole strength of his life to his art ; 
the subjects he chooses, therefore, are not limited to his own 
direct experience, but are only determined by the kind of 
mind he has. But the amateur has generally given three- 
quarters of his time and nine-tenths of his energy to a life 
where purposes are completely dissociated from those of a 
writer. Then, because that life has seen.e4 to him in some 
peculiar way vivid and satisfactory (or violentty unsatisfactory) 
he is moved by a command to make a picture of what he has 
done and what he has observed. By the very nature of this 
impulse he is tied to one subject ; and the public recognize 
this by hyphenating him. He is the travel-writer, the miner- 
dramatist, the laundress-novelist, the writer of sea-stuff. It 
is only fair, in considering such an author, to remember the 
hyphen ;. to ask only whether he succeeds in fulfilling his one 
special, limited object. / i 

Mr. McFee spent the greater part of_jjis life as a marine 
engineer. The impulse to writ:, with him, is essentially the 
impulse to portray life at sea, «nd more especially life in the 
engine-room : to make it visible, audible, and smellable to 
the rest of mankind. So it is not fair to judge him on any 
other terms. Intellectually he may be (and is) negligible. His 
powers of human imagination may not rise above the standards 
of the better-class magazines. He may be -vithout originality, 
and wholly untainted with cleverness. But he can do the 
thing he sets out to do. He can mate the reader experience 
at second-hand, with a really admirable vividness, both the 
outward and the inward characteristics of engine-room 
life—even those ethical standards, which to many landsmen 
today have grown hollow and fantastic and indeed dangerous, 
but whose very real sanction at sea only a fool would question. 
When he sticks to his last, he can write absorbingly. 

Some writers, working from this sort of impulsion, knowing 
themselves to be amateurs and without craft, trust to 
beginner’s luck and the charms of naiveté in their first en- 
counter with words. Occasionally they succeed, through their 
very ignorance of the commonplace tricks of the trade. One 
feels the pent-up bulk of the subject bursting through the thin 
medium. But Mr. McFee is not of that kind. He belongs to 
another sort. These, having given their lives to the mastery 
of one intricate craft, recognize that writing is a craft just 
as intricate, just as highly technical. They study it with the 
same trained concentration which they gave to learning their 
original trade. Mr. McFee has studied style and the technique 
of writing, one feels, as carefully and in the same spirit as he 
has studied the technique of engineering. We would join him 
in ridiculing the notion that a mere ardent longing to cross the 
Atlantic would equip a landsman to navigate a liner thither, 
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He accepts as the natural corollary that no mere arden 
will equip a seaman to ascend Parnassus. Equally 
learn his job. And it must be confessed t’.ut he hi 


must he 


. mse} 
learned more about the technique of writing than eg = 
fessionals. But even this technical ability cannot onan te 


gulf. To talk (as I have heard someone do in New Yor, 
Mr. McFee as a minor Conrad is only to emphasize the esse’ 
difference : for while Cenrad was a writer vho Went to sea 
Mr. McFee is a seaman who writes. In short, while one pi 
enjoy and sincerely respect his work, one cannot wildly 
admire it. ; 
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Out of Bounds. By Giles and Esmone 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 





A LITTLE more than a year ago the activ: 
Romilly provided the Daily Mail with 4 oreunity to 
make the flesh of its readers creep wit warning that 
yet another of the sacred institutions of -  iand was being 
subjected to the corrupting influence of Moscow. The point 
at which the Red virus was being injected ‘nto the national 
blood-stream was Wellington College, where or some time the 
brothers Romilly had been engaged in determined propaganda, 
and from which they planned to issue a ‘ progressive’ 
magazine, whose programme was extremely disconcerting to 
Tory minds: a little later the younger brother again raised 
the temperature of the daily press by running away from 
school. They have now collaborated in an account of their 
education, from their first days at a preparatory school up to 
and beyond the point when they burst upon the troubjed 
breakfast-tables of the readers of the Daily Mail. Their 
book will prove a disappointment to consumers of that 
journal, for it is temperate in tone, does not appear to have 
been prompted by either malice or the political dogmas of the 
extreme left, and—apart from some amazing remarks ascribed 
to members of the staff—contains little in the nature of 
sensational ‘ revelations.” But those whose pleasure does 
not depend on these qualities will find it on the whole both 
amusing and instructive: if the authors do not arrive at any 
conclusions which other people have not reached before them, 
this is an indication that the claims and criticisms which 
they make of Public School education are not eccentric. 

The elder brother, Giles Romilly, who contributes the first 
half of the book, describes his education at a Seaford pre- 
paratory school and at Wellington until the arrival of his 
brother ; Esmond Romilly absorbs the rest of it with an 
account of Wellington up to the moment that he beat a retreat 
from it, and concludes with two additional chapters, one on 
Bedales at which he afterwards spent a rather disappointed 
term, and one on the interval which he spent working in a 
Bloomsbury bookshop. Giles Romilly’s account of Seacliffe 
School is extremely amusing. There is an enchanting story 
of a drawing-class where the ‘ master announced a variety of 
subjects for a drawing, and chalked up on the three black- 
boards ‘Royal Academy,’ ‘National Gallery,’ ‘ Tate,’ 
that being the order of merit. A very good drawing would 
be admitted to the Royal Academy, a good to the National 
Gallery, and a fairly good to the Tate,’ and there are some 
charmingly pointed sketches of various members of the staff. 
With his transference to Wellington we move into a rather 
more sombre atmosphere. Both Giles and Esmond Romilly 
found the same disappointments in Public School life that 
oppress most ordinarily sensitive boys who do not find a 
Tory atmosphere congenial—the conventions apparently 
designed with the purpose of stifling personality, the proscrip- 
tion of friendships between boys of different ages and boys in 
different houses, the materialistic factual basis of education 
(the inclusion of Greek and Latin in the curriculum being justi- 
fied on the grounds that they provide ‘* good training for the 
mind”), and above all the rarity of masters whose teaching 
provides a real intellectual stimulus : they touch too, as no 
one writing responsibly about Public Schools can avoid 
doing, on the grotesque ceremonial which accompanies 
the infliction of corporal punishment. 

Neither of the Romillys was negative either in temperament 
or in mentality, and that they reacted violently from orthodox 
Wellington politics towards pacifism and communism 
not remarkable. It is really still less so that having formed 
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The ordinary hand-operated Water Softener is 
a time waster. Several times a week it is 
necessary to manipulate many valves, weigh a 
iti specified quantity of salt, which must be care- 
fully introduced into the Softener—and then 
«e washed out. This process takes from 10 to 15 
minutes of time you can ill afford to waste. 
The Silical Watermatic Softener has revolu- 
tionised all this. Instead of 15 minutes of 
att your time—only TWO SECONDS are 
cv required once or twice weekly. There is no 
measuring of salt, no harmful chemicals added 

to the water, and no worry. 
Satisfied users of Watermatic Softeners 
throughout the country cannot praise too 
highiy the revolutionary virtues of this model, 
which must eventually entirely supplant the 
ordinary hand-operated model in the modern 


home. 
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YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest Lt? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available tc the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350;000,000. 


anead Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank of 
British Mateh Corp. Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co. Rell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Calcutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chen. ical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobasco Co. Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baidwins ' Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at;2ny time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK “EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, March, 1934, to March, 
1935, the yield on these certificates is 


30 


* le 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15°’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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their political opinions—admittedly on the basis of inadequate 
experience—they proceeded to advertise them to the best 
of their ability. Both of them had a clash with the O.T.C. 
Giles Romilly joined it but managed to extricate himself after 
a short experience of its charms ; Esmond Romilly succeeded 
in avoiding it altogether. (Incidentally it is greatly to 
Wellington’s credit that, though the school exists largely as a 
nursery for Woolwich and Sandhurst, membership of the 
O.T.C. is in theory voluntary and in fact avoidable by any boy 
who has the courage to refuse to join : there are other schools 
which have not this vested interest in soldiering where member- 
ship of the O.T.C. is less easy to escape.) Some of the means 
which they employed in an effort to convert their fellows to 
their chosen political creed may seem a little absurd—for ex- 
ample, feeling that Armistice Day was being used as a pretext 
for appeals to militaristic emotion they protested by inter- 
leaving the chapel hymn books with anti-war pamphlets— 
but there can be no doubt that they were entirely sincere in 
everything they did, and that they did not work just with 
an eye on creating a sensation. It is equally clear that when 
Esmond Romilly finally ran away from Wellington he had no 
idea of the clamour of publicity which the daily press would 
raise. 

One of the most remarkable things about the whole affair 
is the gocd-tempered atmosphere which seems to have been 
preserved, The Headmaster of Wellington, to whose authority 
the magazine which was the cause of all the excitement was 
in effect a direct challenge, appears to have been quite aston- 
ishingly good-humoured and conspicuously fair throughout ; 
Mrs. Romilly remained tactful and sensible in extremely 
trying circumstances ; only Colonel Romilly and the majority 
of the Romillys’ contemporaries at Wellington seem to have 
mislaid their senses of humour and proportion, and so far as 
Esmond Romilly was concerned no doubt their annoyance was 
the next best thing to their conversion. Presumably this will 
also be his point of view in connexion with the reception of this 
book. Obviously there will be people who will be violently 
antipathetie to it, but I think that any unbiassed reader will 
admire it. It seems to me an extremely fair account of Public 
School life, and both the authors gain respect by being just as 
critical of themselves as of the institution and political and 
cultural standpoints which they attack. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Short Stories 


Half Way East. By David Footman: (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories. Selected by Harry 
Hansen. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

What the Sweet Hell? By Peter Chamberlain. 
Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Selected Short Stories. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


(Chatto and 


By Hjalmar Séderberg. (Allen and 
A suorT story, just as much as a novel, ought surely to 
contain the whole of a man’s life, the intensity of personal 
experience, so that a story written by X. couldn’t have 
been written in quite that way by Y. But if the printer 
had swapped around the authors’ names in the collection 
of American prize stories made by Mr. Hansen I doubt 
whether even an American reader would have noticed. You 
will look in vain for any feature which distinguishes Louis 
Paul from Benjamin Appel, or Harry Sylvester from John 
Wexley and the rest. They might all be pseudonyms for 
the same man, drawing his material from the second-hand 
stock of negroes and tough guys, simple, violent, superficial 
material which, unless all American short-story writers are 
buddies by birthright, has simply been taken on from older 
writers. Here are a few of the ready-made, anonymous 
openings : 

* Jedwick smiled at the woman drawing water from the well. 
*Kin I have me a drink, ma’am ?’ he drawled, his broad shoulders 
drooped shyly in a half-bow.” (Lours Pavt.) 

‘He made a racket running up the stairs, stamping his feet, 
and who wouldn't? Zixo was the best pigeon he ever had. As 
his palm slid on the bannister, his big ring, handy for socking a 
guy, tapped out an irregular morse code on the smoothness.” 
(BENJAMIN APPEL.) 

‘Coburn was very weary. His neck hurt from the constant, 
bent, stilted position he held it in to protect his chin with his 
shoulder. One eye was half-closed but did not hurt.” (Harry 
SYLVESTER. ) 





SL 


“It was very cold for Tennessee. And it was cok 
boy called Texas Kid. He sat on the running board 
car...” (JOHN WEXLEY.) 


ler for th 
of the ama 


Mr. Footman’s characters are drawn from a more Self-con. 
scious and therefore, from the writer’s point of view, More 
interesting level. They are the English residents of Tsernigraq 
a seedy Balkan capital. ‘‘ Some are here with the intention 
of making a packet and clearing out again; some can get 
a bigger salary and make a bigger show than they coulq 
at home ; some are hanging on to a bare livelihood which 
they cannot see elsewhere.” There is Miss Greenway, the 
spinster who teaches English (Mr. Footman admirably avoids 
the horrors so often committed in the name of pity); there 
is Mrs. Herrick, the devastating, dutiful wife of a husband 
who had lost his arm in the War: ‘I’ve got to make it 
up to him. Im like that. Other people have got to come 
first’’; above all, there is Drake: Drake, like his name, 
a little too English ; Drake who read Service, Kipling and 
Sapper; Drake who drew his expressions from masculine 
fiction, keeping ‘‘a stiff upper lip” in misfortune, ready 
“to fight to the last ditch” for his mining concession, who 
appealed all the time in all his relationships to emotion and 
finished, after his wife, ‘‘a real partner,” had deserted 
him, as a big noise among the Blackshirts at Tunbridge 
Wells. These amusing, ruthless studies of irritating and 
pathetic characters are as intelligent as Mr. Maugham’s and 
deserve an equal success. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s promising work belongs too exclusively 
at present to the weekly review. He can write sketches 
of the right ‘* weekly’ brevity ; like the proverbial young 
reporter he is quite prepared to go out into the strect and 
write up anything he sees. Nothing is too trivial. A man 
tries to swat a fly and then tries to save it from drowning 
in his ink bottle. It was clever to make a sketch out of 
that, but it might have been cleverer to recognize that it 
was not worth doing. At present Mr. Chamberlain simply 
hasn't found his material, and his observation struck me, 
in his longest story, as inaccurate where it attempted to be 
more than superficial. For why should an English * simple” 
character describe in American a motor-cycle trial in which 
he took part except for the reason that the only model Mr. 
Chamberlain could find for this type of character was in 


Hemingway and Mr. Chamberlain still relies on_ literary 
models ? 


Lightness is not a quality one usually associates with 
Scandinavian literature, but how heavily most of the stories 
on this list weigh beside Mr. Séderberg’s, which are dyed 
through and through by. a personal experience expressed 


with gentle (sometimes too gentle) lyrical melancholy. Mr. 
Eliot once compared the ‘‘ meaning ” of a poem to the piece 
of meat a burglar gives a watchdog to keep him quiet. Mr, 


Séderberg, perhaps because he gives the minimum of meat, 
is able more easily to play with his form. His stories don’t 
begin and end with their particular characters ; they emerge 
from the whole of life and fade into it again. He is amusing 
when he is melancholy, lyrical when he is matter-of-fact. 
There is a story here, ‘‘ Churchyard Arabesque,” which 
begins with the cheap literary gossip of two writers strolling 
among the graves; they drop into the church where a service 
is being held for some unknown countrywoman, and the 
novelist, whose mind has been completely engrossed by a 
critic’s unfavourable reviews, is mistaken for a friend of the 
dead woman and asked to say a few words at the grave. 
He mounts with bared head the mound of earth and, taking 
the stranger’s three names, Eva Martha Christina, as_ his 
theme, speaks with a sincerity which moves his friend. It 
doesn’t ‘** mean” anything, this sudden change to tenderness 
from intrigue and gossip, it’s not a sentimental compliment 
to the goodness in human nature, any more than the episode 
of Dr. Gustav Henck who goes home to his wife in a fur 
coat borrowed from his friend has any cynical meaning : 

* She stole up to him in the darkest corner of the hall, twined 
her arms about his neck, and kissed him warmly and intensively. 
Then she burrowed her head into the collar of his fur coat and 
whispered: ‘ Gustav isn’t home yet.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Dr. Henck in a voice that trembled slightly, 


while he caressed her hair with both hands, ‘ Yes, he’s home.’ ” 
It is simply that these stories give the sense of having 
been written with the whole of a man’s experience. 
GraAnAM GREENE. 
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Ulster is a charming and romantic land 
of heathery moor and mountain, of 
island-studded lake and inlet, of ver- 
dant glen, majestic cliff and sunlit 
strand. 


There are no Customs formalities on 
entry from Great Britain, and there is 
ample accommodation to suit all tastes. 
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WRITE TO: 


THE ULSTER TOURIST DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
(Dept. 1), 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, 


for a copy of their beautifully 





illustrated FREE GUIDE, 





|! REPEAT- 





—FOR COMFORT 
AND SERVICE 


Viceroy of India cs cis on 


June 22 13 days North Cape, Bergen 
July 13 13 days Naval Review, Madeira | 
Fares from 20 gns. | 
Ranpura | 
July 13 5 days Scilly Is., Naval Review 


Fares from 10 gns. 
For details of above and other Cruises apply — 
P & O CRUISES, 14, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.|I. 


130, LEADENHALL STREET, €E.C.3. 
AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
OR AGENTS 
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CENTRAL WALES 
for a peaceful holiday 


How delightful to explore those 
peaceful valleys of Central Wales, 
orto walk for miles across the sun- 
swept hills without ever being 
aware of the shadow of industry. 
How delightful, too, to come 
back to the gay social life of a 
resort such as Llandrindod Wells 
where there’s first-class golf and 
tennis, a variety of indoor enter- 
tainment and some really mag- 
nificent hotels. There are plenty 
of fast L M S trains to take you 


to Central Wales. Penny-a-mile 
with a Monthly Return Ticket 
(First class 14d. a mile). Break 
your journey anywhere you like 
onthe route going or coming back. 


“ Holidays by LM S” (the comprehensive 
resorts and apartments guide)—6d. from 
LMS Stations, Offices, Bookstalls and 
Booksellers. Get a copy of “ LM S Cheap 
Fares” and illustrated Folder “ The Spas 
of Central Wales” (free) from any LMS 
Station or Office. 
Tourist Tickets available for three 
months—issued May to October. 




































Get this booklet before deciding your 
1935 holiday plans. It tells you all 
about travel opportunities in the world’s 
most interesting country to-day. You 
will be surprised at the low cost of 
tours to this 


NEW TRAVEL LAND 


Obtainable Post Free from 


Intourist Ltd., 
Any Leading Travel Agents 


= 











Bush House, London, 
W.C. 2, or 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


YearsaresoLong. By Josephine Lawrence. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
Solomon Levi. By Claudius Gregory. (Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
Time out of Mind. By Rachel Field. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Brighter Bondage. 
7s. 6d.) 
Gone to Ground. 


By Claudia Parsons. (Chatto and Windus. 


By T. H. White. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first three novels here are by American writers who 
seem to present themselves as candidates for the highest kind 
of praise, for they are serious, thoughtful, and intent; and 
two of their books are of great length. If they fail to sub- 
stantiate their larger claims it is because their seriousness is 
too near solemnity and I do not see why, having read between 
the three of them something like a David Copperfield and a 
half, and covered three kinds of modern life, I should be left 
with the feeling that there is not a laugh left in the American 
world. 

The motto of Years are so Long might be 

**O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 

Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day .. .” 
No more gloomy book could be imagined, and none more 
foully untrue. We are informed that the author is on the 
staff of a newspaper which maintains a department to answer 
legal questions and it was the large number of queries dealing 
with the right of parents to be supported by their children 
that gave her the idea for Years are so Long. So she takes the 
case of Barkley Cooper, come to an old age where he can no 
longer support himself or his wife, and at the beginning of the 
novel we find him calling on his children to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. This set scene iells us, at once, what we are in for : 

“A growing hostility edged the father’s tone. ‘ What about 
gratitude ? Don’t you owe us gratitude for our love and. care ? 
For the sacrifices we made to educate you, the things we went 
without to give you more ?’ His knees trembled, and the nervous 
tremor secretly alarmed him... 

‘No, Father. I can’t see that we should be grateful. You 
apparently assume that we wished to be born in order to be the 
subjects of this love and care you talk about. No child has ever 
asked to be born.’ 

His mother, honest terror in her grey eyes, cried out, ‘ George ! 
Haven't you any natural affection at all?’ Perspiration, even 
on this winter day, glistened on her heavy black eyebrows like 
glass beads. Her fingers shook as she settled her steel-bowed 
spectacles more firmly into place... 

A tomb-shaped clock on the mantelshelf ticked tinnily. The 

wheels of a wagon passing on the road outside creaked, lumbering 
and shrill. In the chimney the wind began to howl despondently, 
and a sudden gust whipped a spatter of snow against the window- 
panes.” 
After this we are not surprised that the ungrateful children 
separate the father and mother, that the father dies, and that 
the mother is doomed to live out her lonely old age in a Home. 
Throughout there is not a trace of loveliness, not an atom of 
beauty, not a tender note ; always the loud stop full out, the 
blue limes on, and the orchestra playing with muted strings ; 
for that ‘* tomb-shaped clock ” is typical, as is the inevitable 
snow outside the window, and the wind “ howling despon- 
dently * ; in short, all the old clap-trap of melodrama. That 
such events do occur one does not doubt. Everything occurs 
somewhere at some time. But one refuses to believe that they 
occur in this way. Life does not go by patterns, and its com- 
monest trick is to surprise us by the totally unexpected at the 
same time that it amazes us by its variety. But this book is 
taken not from life but literature and that is the literature of 
L’ Assommoir. And yet this book was chosen by the American 
Book of the Month club and here recommended by the Book 
Society ! Well, well! 

In a sense Solomon Levi is also a propagandist novel, this 
time for the Jewish race. Its scope is wider and its sympathy 
is deeper than one might expect of mere partiality, however, 
and we do at times feel all our interest engaged by the chief 
character, Solly Rosenbaum, whose career we follow from 
childhood on. Under the tutelage of his old grandfather, 
Levinski, he is reared to think of the Jews as a people for whom 
the God of Abraham has foretold a mighty future, but 
although this faith warms him all through his youth there is 
Jittle in his later life to bear it out—-an unmagnificent career 
in a dry-goods store, cruel victimization in Germany, poverty 
and separation from wife and child in New York. And this, 
in effect, is a weakness in Mr. Gregory’s book—for we have been 


SS 


led to think of Solly as a young man moved by a great faith 
and. it is not clear at the end whether he has abandoned it 
wholly, become merged into the inconsonant millions of his 
race, or still lives in the hope that encouraged his boyhood 
On the other hand, if this may be a fault, there is the corre. 
sponding virtue that the set theme is not harped on mechapj. 
cally, as happens in Years are so Long: the characters ate 
permitted to live outside the theme and in their own right a, 
human beings they break the set mould. We are, in the eng 
more interested in what. happened to Solomon Rosenbaum, 
the man, than in what happened to Solomon Rosenbaum, the 
Jew, and that is, I suggest, as it should be. As to how intensely 
we are interested, that, of course, is the last test of any 
character, and I could have wished in this case for a more 
vital and a more intimate hero than Solly. Since it may, 
however, be part of Mr. Gregory’s scheme to emphasize the 
deflating effect. of racial origin on Jewish character we may 
forgive this lack of vitality ; the lack of intimacy is serious 
and in remembering that lack I must admit that a good deal of 
Solomon Levi was rather heavy going. 

Miss Rachel Field’s slow chronicle novel of the Fortune 
family of ship-builders on the Maine coast has only one main 
purpose—to communicate to us something of the quality of 
life on that coast between 1875 and the first two decades of 
the present century, the period during which. sailing-ships 
went out of date and Maine began to be developed as a Summer 
resort for New England. She does this by creating a character, 
Kate Fernald, who comes to Fortune's Folly as a child of 11 
when her mother becomes housekeeper to the Fortunes, 
Kate’s playmates are young Nat—frail but talented—and his 
sister Rissa, who is devoted to Nat and whose ambition is 
to give him an opportunity to become famous as a composer. 
The novel is, in effect, Kate’s recherche du temps perdu, and 
it progresses by slowly passing milestones that mark the 
gradual decline of Major Fortune—the loss of his ship, the 
sale of his land, the overthrow of his hopes to make Nat 
into a sailing-man, the flight of his son and daughter. As 
one expects, it is by individual scenes that one begins to 
realize the nature of this life into which young Kate has 
stepped, and it is finally by the insistent accumulation of 
events, some graphic and impressive, such as Nat’s return 
from an ill-fated voyage or his triumph, later, when a great 
audience applauds his symphony, that one is induced to 
believe in the reality of that life. The movement is definitely 
largo ;_ it does not quicken perceptibly even in the * big” 
scenes, so that one is inclined to feel at times as if, by presenting 
the story in the first person and in a mood of recollection, 
the author has sacrificed to her mood of nostalgic detachment 
a good deal of the crispness of immediacy and objectivity. 

By way of contrast we dive into two gay books from this Old 
World. It is hard to believe that Miss Claudia Parsons has 
not written before now or that her book is a first novel. 
In effect it is much more like the merry diary of a young 
woman who has actually been paid companion to all 
those odd, sometimes unpleasant, but mostly pleasant 
people whose adventures she shares from time to time. It 
is very much a June book, and as witty as it is cheerful, 
though not without an impish feminine claw darting now and 
again through the fur. 

By comparison Gone to Ground smells of tobacco and fish- 
scales and horse-sweat, and if it, also, is a June book it is a 
typical English June when only fishermen and farmers are 
happy—for the time-being——and the rest of us lounge in a chair 
before a fire that spits of raindrops. In a setting which is of 
no importance and which might have been dispensed with, a 
number of hunting and shooting people tell some excellent 
tales, all of them drawing the long bow, some weirdly fan- 
tastic, but always in a telling—even poetic—a 
style that one wonders why each storyteller wasn’t earning 
a first-class living as an author. Indeed, in these yarns, 
and yarns is the word, about trolls and werwolves and mer- 
maids, the telling is everything, unless one expepts that 
gorgeous story in which the foxes chase the hounds, which 
is so nearly one of the best sporting short-stories I have ever 
read, that I look with high hopes to Mr. White to become in 
time the Somerville and Ross of the English hunt. 


SO so 
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| ECIDE Y LIDAYS ! | THE PILGRIM’S LIBRARY. 
| THE os — full pry sti and useful The first volume of Batsford’s new popular 5/- series is | 
oh Talla . | now ready. 


jghtful, lively new 
A delightful, : information, 


WALKING in ENGLAND 


By GEOFFREY TREASE. Illustrated. 
is an incitement to waiking!”’ . 

—Austin Magazine. 
| a firey Trease writes uncommonly well. . . . For his 
F Mr cl Walking in’ England we are grateful: it brings out the 
«ness of this Island in its wonderlands of beauty.” ’ 

i il —Quarterly Review. 


« This readable book 







Of all —_— rte tn 
| con 3 / 2d. extra. 
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| It is a Revelation in Book. Publishing at its Price. 


| THE 
BEAUTY OF BRITAIN 


| 
A PICTORIAL SURVEY. | 
Introduced by J. B. PRIESTLEY 

| 


Containing 240 pages of contributions by Edmund Barber, George 
Blake, J. S. Fletcher, Clive Rouse, A. G. Street, Sir William Beach 
homas, Edmund Vale, etc. | 
Illustrated by a Frontispiece in colour, after John Constable, and 
109 superb new photographs. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5/- net 
(by post 5/6). | 
Britain's beauty, in all its varied aspects and infinite charm, | 
is revealed in this wonderfully attractive book by a group of | 
famous. writers whose scenic description is only rivalled by the | 
perfection of the photographic illustrations. 
On sale at all good bookshops or direct from the publishers: 


B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 


__16 NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
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Even Cameras costing 
much more have not 
the features of the 





“BESSA” 


Study the features of this new 
Voigtlander Camera before you 
look at its price! See how 
easy it is to open and ciose, 
the baseboard drops down at 
a pressure of the catch and 
an <Air-Equalisation system 
prevents any possibility of the 
film buckling. See how simple 
it is to take snaps at eye-level, 
holding the camera rock-steady 
—in BOTH hands, thanks to 
the novel trigger-release. See 
how economical it is—on a 
standard 8 exposure 33” x 23” 
film you can take either 8 
full-size or 16 half-size pic- 
tures. With a special light- 
trapping system; the popular 
“ Three - point ” focussing 
system and a first-quality Voigt- 
lander Anastigmat lens, the new 
Bessa is the newest kind of 
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write for the level. 
‘*BESSA’’  bro- = 


ra £ en vailes trigger release 
camera and the greatest valve! uaa Glee Cae 


board, enabling 


Ask your dealer, or BOTH hands at eye- 








chure to: Schering 
Ltd. ( Voigtiander 
Dept. S$.) 188/192 
High Holborn, 
w.c. 1. 













£8.8.0. 
USE 


With F/7.7 Voigt- 
lander VOIGTAR 
Anastigmat lens 
in speeded 


shutter. 52/6 


Other models 
from £3.12.6 to 


VOIGTLANDER “ JLLUSTRA” 
THE FAST, FINE GRAIN FILM 











For that 
S Tired Run-down 
| Feeling 


When the system is 
debilitated through 
illness or overwork a 
cup of ‘Allenburys ’ 
at 11 am. and 
10 p.m. is a wonder- 
ful restorative. 


Get a tin to-day 
2/1, 4/-, 7/6 





Jlenbury, 








ARE YOU SHORT 
OF WATER? 


The Blake Hydram will raise water to any 
height and distance without power cost 


However remote the 
situation of your house 
or farm, you can enjoy 
a good water supply at 
all seasons of the year 
by means of a Blake 
Hydram, providing you 
have a spring, burn, 
river, or any running 
stream on your land, 
no matter how small 
Running costs rarely exceed 
5s. per annum 
Abolish labour and ex- 
pense of hand pumping and 
carting water. Save pounds 
er annum, by installing a 
lake Hydram 


From Miss K. M. Courtauld, Knight’s Farm, Earls Colne, 
12.2.27 

Dear Sirs—The Hydram you fixed here 43 years ago has 
done its work splendidly; we are never short of water. 
It supplies two sets of farm buildings, house, stable and 
cottage. I cannot think what we should do without it. 
I have since put in a second Hydram to supply some 
cottages—Yours faithfully, K. M. Courtauld 


ESTATE WATER SUPPLY BOOK NO. 61, 
sent on request 

This informative book is free on application. Experienced 

engineers sent any distance to inspect and report. Please 

write freely 





Some users: 
His Majesty The King The Duke of Sutherlane 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales ‘Ibe Duke of Leeds 


ot ah 
9 
H.R.H. Duke of Connaught The Duke of Marlborough a) Fe) ke Ss 





The Duke of Buccleuch The Duke of Grafton 

The Duke of Devonshire The Duke of Somerset 

The Duke of Westminster The Duke of Bedford ra ms 
The Duke of Cleveland The Duke of Rutland 

The Duke of Portland The Duke of Roxburghe 


JOHN BLAKE Ltd., Water Supply Engineers, ACCRINGTON 
Established over 70 years <> 
Ulster Agents: JOHN McCANDLESS LTD., COLERAINE. Telephone 90 


| (AGG. TRACE Mann) 


/ INHALANTS 


Just when Summer joys are most alluring, Hay 
Fever claims its victims. ‘The intense irritation 
prevents any pleasure out of doors. Vapex gives 
relief, whilst its regular use affords protection. Put 
a drop on your handkerchief each morning so that 
you inhale the vapour during the day. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 
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rave" Travel in Ireland 


Sprinc has been more fickle than. ever this year but the 
holiday season is already upon us, and many a choice of 
ways has soon to be made. Ireland has superb claims. 
Sheis near ; and yet in thought and appearance so very different 
from England. Not only is her countryside so much more 
foreign than anything west of-the Rhine, but it is quiet, of 
captivating beauty and full of good roads with little traffic 
upon them but an occasional ass-cart or goat ; in the bohereens 
or on the finest turf in Europe the walker will escape even 
from the occasional tourist car. 

Whether you land at Dublin, Belfast, or one of the ports 
in the South it is best to make for the West where the scenery 
is grandest and the twilight most Celtic. There are three 
great masses of mountainous land—Donegal, Connemara 
and Kerry—along the Atlantic seaboard. Of these Donegal 
is, of course, the most northerly. With its hard-working 
peasantry, its weaving and its frugal: neatness, this district 
keeps something reminiscent of Scotland and even Norway, 
the heritage of'a remote ancestry. The deep creeks of Donegal 
help to necessitate a greater extent and variety of roads than 
would otherwise be likely in the county; so the traveller 
had best not dawdle too long on the way. If he comes from 
Dublin with its quays and its steep eighteenth-century houses, 
he may well leave by the Phoenix Park, cross the Canal 
and, parting from the Navan road at Fairyhouse, make 
for Trim which has been too much neglected during this 
nationalist age because it is Norman; indeed it is one of the 
most ‘splendid Norman ruins in the world. This was the 
Province and Kingdom of Meath, the High King of Ireland’s 
domain and that of the O’Melaghlins whose two Malachys 
were probably the most intelligent of Irish rulers. Because 
it lay accessibly in the path of the English invader and because 
its grazing-lands are so rich, Meath fell an early prey to the 
robber armies and declined in status from kingdom to county. 
But half a dozen pleasant names and lovely places remain 
to testify ‘to its past glories. Such are Monasterboice and 
Mellifont, Bective, Kells and the Seven Churches of Clon- 
macnoise whose ruins lie above the Shannon, just across the 
Westmeath boundary, in Offaly. 

The north-westerly road from Dublin passes by the oddly- 
named Ballyjamesduff into the town and county of Cavan 
which is a land of hills and little lakes. Though in Ulster, 
this county forms part of the Free State whose boundary 
with Northern Ireland is Lough Erne, midway between 
the towns of Cavan and Enniskillen. This last lies among some 
of the most charming rustic scenery in the whole of Ireland, 
and should certainly not be missed on the way either from 
Belfast or Dublin to Donegal. Near it are the Devenish 
ruins, the Easter Island-like sculptures on White Island, 
and the savage fastness of Saint Patrick's Purgatory. 

From the north, the traveller will enter Donegal by the 
City of Derry, which is indeed no bad centre from which to 
explore that part of the county. From the south, he will 
go by the town of Donegal with its quiet harbour and inter- 
esting modern Church of the Four Masters where glass by that 
great artist, Harry Clarke, may be seen. In this part of the 
county, from anywhere along the coast, may be had the 
magnificent view of the Sligo coast with the handsome head 
of Benbulbin in the background. Near at. hand are the 
cliffs of Slieve League with the fragmentary remains of 
Glencolumbcille and the almost perfect Doune Fort behind 
them. This latter lies near Portnoo, at which place 
and the neighbouring Rosbeg there are admirable small 
hotels kept by Germans ; Wéienerschnitzel tastes better than 
ever after a long day among the keen winds and open roads 
of Donegal. In the north of the county the antiquarian 
lion is the two thousand year old stone fort of the Grianan 
of Aileach; for most people the many fiords of this part 
of the coast will be unforgettable, either when seen from 
within as at Portsalon, where there is an excellent hotel, or 
from such vantage points as Horn Head or Malin Head. Off 
the latter on a clear day may be seen not only all Ireland 
from Tory Island to the Giant’s Causeway, but the islands of 
Scotland with the Paps:of Jura on the horizon. 

It is twenty-five miles from Donegal to Sligo, a squalid 
town in a most lovely neighbourhood, from which there are 
two favourite ways to Connemara. The first, like so many 


——=—= 


direct roads, is less interesting. Its seventy miles to Tua 
are mostly over the dreary Mayo plains. There are “ 
views to be had of the Ox Mountains and of Nephin, wiles 
with Errigal is the grandest solitary peak in Irelang but 
much better scenery is to be had along the North May 
Coast to lonely Belmullet, whence a vile log road ee 
Mallaranny at the gate of Achill. The view from the More 
westerly portions of the south of this island, or better still 
from the top of Croaghaun, is perhaps the most wonderful of 
all Irish seascapes, particularly when the mist rolls away to 
reveal Inishturk behind Clare Island, with Inishark and 
Inishbofin in the further distance. 

To many, Achill is more beautiful than Connemara, where 


savage desolation at times detracts from the grand beauty 


of the scene. But the dark waters of Dhu Lough, Killary 
Harbour from the oasis of Leenane, and the view of the 
Twelve Pins from the rocky wastes of Roundstone are worth 
more than a tiring journey. At the head of the bay, to 
the south-east of Connemara, lies the interesting city of 
Galway with its Spanish-looking houses, its little port ang 
the strange Irish town known as the Claddagh. There is g 
station hotel in the town, but most people will prefer to 
stay at the often crowded Leenane or in Dr. Gogarty’s 
delightful if slightly more expensive Renvyle, or in one of 
the ‘Fishermen’s Arms’ along the south coast. 

Out in the Bay lie the Aran Islands, which are likely to 
get plenty of visitors this summer as the result of Mr. Robert 
Flaherty’s successful film. They may be reached by steamer 
from Galway, and some if not much accommodation may be 
found on Inishmore, the big island. Inishmore and Inishmaan 
contain two of the finest early concentric forts in Europe; 
although there is scarcely any shark-fishing to be seen, the 
annual boat race round the big island and the sight of the 
cattle swimming out from the middle island to the steamer 
are perhaps more remarkable than anything portrayed in thé 
film (pronounced ‘ fillum’’ on Aran). { 

From there may be seen the Cliffs of Moher in Clare, a 
five-mile stretch of sheer cliff nearly seven hundred feet 
high, immense when a big sea from the Atlantic is breaking, 
There is not much to detain the traveller in County Clare, 
It is a wild rocky place as savage as the people who live 
in it. The coast broke a number of ships from the Spanish 
Armada—there is a table from one of them in Lord Inchiquin’s 
house—and the land bred many of the Dragoons who broke 
the British lines at Ramillies and Fontenoy, and today is the 
constituency of Mr. de Valera. There is more stone than 
soil to be seen until one is near to Limerick, where are some 
fine eighteenth-century houses and many vile dwellings of 
other ages as in so many Irish towns. The Shannon Power 
Station, the Cathedral of Killaloe and some of the best fishing 
in Ireland lie near to Limerick. Just outside the city are 
the beautiful ruins of Adare. Otherwise there is nothing 
of interest except the ubiquitous loveliness of the Irish 
countryside until the Lakes of Killarney are in sight. 

Actually the snag here is not the traffic, which is rarely 
formidable, especially to the Cross-Channel visitor, but the 
difficulty of finding accommodation beside the lakes, which 
are mostly surrounded by private demesnes. There are 
hotels with the right view, and in these days they are rarely 
too full. Realization of the charms of this lovely place is 
best left to. the individual. A mild climate, variation of 
scenery between mountain forest and lake and the riot of 
sub-tropical flowers combine to make Killarney unsur- 
passable in these islands. The traveller should stay and 
see as much as he can, and especially make the journey by 
Caherciveen and Parknasilla which for want of a better name 
is called the Grand Atlantic drive. He may well avoid the 
tiresome excursion organized by the hotels through the Gap 
of Dunloe to the Upper Lake. 

Fortunately, a few touts do not spoil much of the beauty 
of Killarney at which the character of Irish scenery is at its 
most sublime. There is pleasure in the return to less splendid 
things, and the Counties of Cork and Waterford have country- 
houses and a charm wilder but not altogether unlike that of 
certain corners in the English West Country: There are 
grand bits too here as there. On the right kind of evening 
in early summer, when the furze is in bloom andthe tide is 
high off Dromana, the road from Youghal to Lismore and 
Kknockmealdown is the fairest in Ireland. 


Martin MAcLAUGHLIN. 
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Current Travel News 


GOING ABROAD? 


Then travel with 


HICKIES 


HATEVER your plans for a 
W holiday may be this year, 
HICKIES can help you, for there are 
sure to be some little problems 
that need straightening out. 
Our new book of “ oe 
Holidays at Home and Abroad ” 
packed with hundreds of delightful 
and practical suggestions. The 
prices range from £3.10.6 up- 
wards and the duration of the tours 
varies from short week-ends to 
long holidays of two and three 


months’ duration. And all the 
prices quoted in it include 
travel, hotel accommodation, all 


meals, tips and taxes, and also the 
services of our staff and agents at 
the ports and Continental resorts. 
Here are just a few examples : 


RHINELAND, 9days .. £8. 6.0 
NICE, 9 days .. «+ £9.18.0 
MONTREUX, 9 days .. £9.19.6 
SPAIN, 14 days - £10.10.0 
AUSTRIAN TYROL, 

16 days £18. 8.0 


NORWAY, 20 days .. £22.10.0 
These are but a few—why not write 
for our Summer Book and sample 
in anticipation the delights of a 
perfect summer holiday? The 
book is free and post free. 

And remember—if you cannot find 
in our book the exact holiday you 
require, our expert staff are at your 
service to advise you; they have 
travelled all over the continent, and 
know all the routes and centres 
from personal experience. 


Write, ’phone or call 


HICKIES 


(Dept. D), 


25 COCKSPUR STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1. Whitehall 2094 








TAKE YOUR 
CAR ABROAD! 
AUTOCHEQUES— 


Provide in 15 Countries: 

1. CHANNEL TRANSPORT 
2. CUSTOMS PAPERS 

3. HOTELS & TIPS 

4, MEALS 

5. GARAGE 


COST UNDER 
£1 PER DAY! 


Go as you please. Choose or 
change your route as you wish. 
Autocheque Hotels everywhere! 
No bargaining, Cheaper than you 
can possibly do it yourself. Can 
you imagine a more enjoyable 
holiday? Get Brochure “ E.” 


AUTOCHEQUES LTD., 
Piceadilly House, 
33 Regent Street, S.W.1 


(facing Piccadilly Circus), 
"Phone: Regent 2142. 














Go for acruise is undoubtedly the simplest 
answer to those who have left the question 
of summer holidays as late as this. A 
cruise saves endless trouble. It obviates 
the preparation of one’s own itinerary ; 
there is no hotel to select and accom- 
modation to reserve; passports are. in 
most cases dispensed with. In fact, all 
that is necessary is to book a berth and 
pack. Add a good 50 per cent. to the 
passage money and you have some idea 
of the probable cost of the holiday. 

That cruises to the Fjords and the Baltic 
are increasing in number every year is a 
sure indication of their popularity. A 
selection of those available from British 
ports during the next few weeks is included 
in this section. There are many others to 
be had during August and September, 
and any travel agent can provide a time- 
table of them. There are also numerous 
cruises to warmer climates available ; 
special tours to Canada; reduced summer 
fares to Egypt and South Africa; one 
thousand miles up the Amazon; inexpen- 
sive round voyages to the West Indies 
and so on, 

* * * 

Combined sea and land tours offer an 
amazingly wide choice of destination, since 
shipping companies have realized the 
possibility of attracting a new type of 
passenger by arranging for the issue of 
‘*combined tickets,” which allow of a 
few days’ sea journey to a fashionable 
resort, a stay of some days at the latter 
in one of the principal hotels and then a 
return home by a sister ship or, if the 
period between returning vessels of the 
company concerned is too great, by an- 
other company’s steamer. The inter- 
changeability of tickets enables a stay of 
some days to be made in places as far as 
the Grand Canary and Madeira within the 
normal holiday duration of two or three 


weeks. Places nearer home, such as Tangier, 
Mont Estoril, Lisbon, San Sebastian, 
Santander, Gibraltar, enable the sea 


traveller to spend longer time ashore. 
For instance, by leaving any Friday on a 
P. and O. liner from London Docks one 
can spend four days at sea before reaching 
Tangier, remain a week at this resort 
and be back home within a total of fifteen 
days. The complete cost need not be more 
than £16—£17 second-class or £22—£23 
first-class, including hotel. Ten-day, 11- 
day or 18-day tours to Madeira are possible 
by the same method; the 18-day tour 
allows the visitor to spend nine nights 
ashore. 

A useful compilation to refer to when 
arranging a cruise-tour of this kind is 
Messrs. Thos. Cook and Son’s handbook 
Summer Holidays Abroad, or Messrs. Dean 
and Dawson’s Holidays on the Continent. 
These are indeed helpful references for any- 
one proposing to travel at any time almost 
anywhere. A booklet of more specific 
interest to the “ cruise-tourist’’ who is 
satisfied to choose one port of call and stay 
there is Messrs. Hickies’ Cruising—Ocean 
Voyages. In this a section is devoted to 
tables of regular steamship services—dates 
of departure, routes, duration of voyage, 
and fares, while other pages are devoted 
to an analysis of these sailings for the 
benefit of the cruise-tourist. 
in General 


On Guide Books 


Tens of thousands of pounds must be 
spent annually on the production and dis- 
semination of tourist literature intended 
to assist the British public in preparing 
its holidays, and practically all of this is 
obtainable free from travel agencies or 
official tourist bureaux. Yet if one is to 
judge from the inquiries The Spectator’s 
Travel Bureau so often receives, it can be 
doubted whether readers of this journal 
are by any means fully enough equipped 
with this class of reading matter. For this 
reason a list of addresses of European 
tourist offices where useful travel literature 
ean be obtained is appended to these 
notes, 











Cruises 


WONDERFUL PROGRAMME! 


EXTENDED 
ITINERARIES 


NEW PORTS 
OF CALL 


“HOMERIC” from Southampton 
Rat 


es 

Date To we from 
AUG. 3 Greece, Italy, Riviera 30 gns. 
AUG. 24 Atlantic Isles, Azores - 13 22gns. 
SEPT. 7 Mediterranean, Adriatic.. 18 30gns. 
SEPT.28 Mediterranean, Palestine 21 32gns. 


“LANCASTRIA ” from Liverpool 


Rates 
To Days from 
JUNE 29 Northern Capitals 14 «£16 
JULY 13 Naval Review and Channel 
Isles 6 £10 


AUG. 3 Santander, Corunna on ae £9 
AUG. 10 Atlantic Isles “e - &@ Ge 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean #4 a oe 


SEPT. 7 Atlantic Isles we au = 415 
SEPT. 21 Mediterranean P £15 
OCT. 5 Mediterranean, Monte Carlo is £19 


“DORIC” from London 


Rates 

Date To Days from 
JULY 6 Atlantic Isles «< @ 
JULY 20 Norway, Denmark oo ae 


AUG. 3 Northern Capitals, Russia 18 £18 
AUG. 24 Mediterranean,NorthAfrica14 £14 
SEPT. 14 Mediterranean,MonteCarlo14 £13 


“LAURENTIC” from Liverpool 


Rates 

To Days from 
jury 7 Portugal, Riviera, ae -- 14 £16 
AUG. 17 The Baltic .. -- 14 £16 


ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS 


Wonderful programme of new tours in 
UNITED STATES and CANADA .. . 6,000 miles 
in a giant ocean liner . . . thrilling sightseeing trips 

from 5 to 25 d days. 


SPECIMEN TOURS 
(not including ocean fares) 


Round New York .. ° 
St. Lawrence Tour.. ee san éi1 
California Tour 


Write for tours and cruise programmes to 
Cunard White Star Ltd., Liverpool, London or 
local offices and agents. 


While Slav 
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Canadian Pacific 


62/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, 
Lendon, E.C.3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 


ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAYS ABROAD. 
June 28-July 12, The Austrian Tyrol, 20 gns.; June 
28-July 12, Taeseh/Zermatt, Spiez, 22 gns.- July 15- 
27, Argentiere and Montanvert, 20!4 gr 
2-13, Brittany, 1144 gns.; August 2-14, Swiss 
ing Tour, 17 gns.;: August 7-22, Sweden, 29 gns.; 
August 7-27, Norway and Sweden, 36% 
gust 13-27, Norway, 24 gns.; August 12-30, Yugo 
slavia, 304 gns.; September 2-17, Lotschental and 
Lakes of Brienz and Thun (or Lago Maggiore), 20!» 
gns.; September 2-17, The Italian Dolomites and 
Lago Maggiore, 25'4 gns.—Write for prospectus giv- 
ing full particulars, or call: CAMPS AND TOURS 
UNION, 126 Baker Street, London, W.1. ‘Phone 
Welbeck 7088 
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»» 22 PRINCR OLAV (2,500). 


23 M 


29 A 


29 «iL 


29 VOLTAIRE 


29 0 


July 3 


28 EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA (22,000). 


STELLA POLARIS (6,000). 


13 days. From 20 gns. 

Harwich, Bergen, 
Gudvangen, Balestrand, Molde, Nes, 
Trondhjem, Svartisen, Lyngenfjord, Ham- 
merfest, North Cape, Tromso, Raftsund, 
Svolvaer, Torghatten, Merok, Bergen. 
15 days. From £26. 

South- 
ampton, Oslo, Zoppot, Stockholm, Lenin- 
grad, Helsingfors, Visby, Copenhagen, 
Hamburg. 21 days. From 34 gns. 
ETEOR (4,000). Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Stavanger, Bergen, Gudvangen, Bale- 
strand, Molde, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Hellesylt, Loen, Bergen, Norheimsund, 
Stavanger. 14 days. From £22. 
RANDORA STAR (15,000). Southampton, 
Oslo, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Holtenau, Brunsbuttel, Hamburg. 13 
days. From 20 gns. 

ANCASTRIA (17,000). Liverpool, Trave- 
munde, Zoppot, Helsingfors, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen. 14 days. From £16. 
(13,000). Southampton, Har- 
dangerfjord, Ulvik, Eidfjord, Oslo, Copen- 
hagen, Travemunde, Holtenau, Bruns- 
buttel, Hamburg. 13 days. From 15 gns, 
RONTES (20,000). Immingham, Molde, 
Arctic Circle, Merok, Sandene, Vadheim, 
Mundal, Balholm, Bergen, Tysse, Nord- 
heimsund, Eidfjord, Ulvik. 13. days. 
From 20 gns. 

Harwich, Bergen, 
Oslo, Hellesyit, Merok, Trondhjem, 
Svartisen, Raftsund, Finsnes, Lyngseidet, 
Lynstuen, Hammerfest, North Cape, 
Tromso, Molde, Nes, Gudvangen, Bale- 
strand, Bergen. 14 days. From £27 



















and Norwegian 


Fjords 


Special short summer 
Cruise to Norwegian 
Fjords and Bergen. 


Capitals of 
Denmark, 


Northern 
Europe, 


Sweden, Danzig and 
Germany. 
Naples, Messina, 


Venice, Dalmatian Coast oy: a 
Athens and Malta. 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, ete., to— 





BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1, 

40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Belfast, Paris and Travel Agents. 


C.F.H. 43 


Passenger Office : 
ead Office : 











THE GREAT NORTH ROAD f 


TO SCOTLAND 


sometimes said, where Tottenham Court Road 


begins, it is 
joins Oxford 
jas it ever 
Thames you 


Street. 


there is no noise. 


Dundee (The Gateway to the Scottish 
one hundred years, 
there is the phrase 
usage.” 
always to maintain. 
accommodation comfortable, 
London every Wednesday 
with these sailings we 
Scottish Tours. 
September) costs £8 15 0, first class 


“ Passengers 


have tried 


KE. sz (corner of Gt. Tower Street), LONDON, 











Our steamers have been sailing regularly 


may 


occurred to you that every time you cross the | 
yuu see an older and greater North Road? ! 
are no built-up areas on this road. There is no dust and 


Highlands) 


| 

| 

{ 

and in one of the very old advertisements | 
depend upon good 

This phrase is a tradition which it is our endeavour i 
Our ships are liners in miniature, the 
the catering good. They leave 
and Saturday, and 


The Glencoe Tour every Saturday (June to 
throughout, and combines 


May we send you our Illustrated Handbook? 


Dept. TN., THE DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING COMPANY, LTD., 18 Mincing Lane 


E.C. 3. 








from London to 


| 

in connection | 
to perfect two short | 
} 

| 





There 


for over 





with the voyage a tour py | private car to Rannoch Moor, 
Glencoe, Fort William an och Laggan. ‘The Braemar tour, } " - 
which gives you a glimpse of the Cairngorms, leaves - ] ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
& every yednesday (June to September) and costs y | | THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
£6 10 0, first class throughout. yt AMERICA HOU S STREET, S.W. 1 


a) | | 


GOREE, 


SOUTH 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 


& ROYAL MAIL HO 


| also at Birmingham, 


AMERICA 


BY 


AND 






Pane KSPUR 
f, LEADENHALL STREET, 


5 E.C.3 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 















Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton j 
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The Roman’ knows’ 


The Romans discovered the value of Buxton— 
yes, as long ago as that!—and they would 
probably be there still had there been an hotel 
like the modern Palace, with its unusually 
varied amenities ranging from Squash Racquets 
to a Vita Glass Sun Lounge. There is so much 
to do, so much to see, so much that is new and 





novel, d with the I holiday. 
Write to the Managing Director, J. J. Hewlett, 
for a very ing free b h 





PALACE 
BUXTON 





does you good 





LAND CRUISING 


BY DE LUXE MOTOR PULLMAN 
TO THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF EUROPE 


Armchair comfort, plenty of leg room, all the 
qualities of a large private limousine, every 
convenience—racks, sunblinds, ventilators, 
rugs, reading lamps, etc. 
Special suit cases provided free. 
Book your Armchair for one of the 
following Tours :— 
VIENNA & BUDAPEST 
21 Days. JULY 6th—AUGUST 3rd. 
GERMANY & BOHEMIA 
21 Days. AUGUST 16th. 
YUGOSLAVIA & HUNGARY 


25 Days. AUGUST 3ist. 
ITALY 
25 Days. SEPTEMBER 7th. 


‘AIN 
28 Days. SEPTEMBER 28th. 


LUXURY LAND CRUISES LTD. 


11 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Phone: WHITEHALL 1518-9. 





STOPS SEA SICKNESS 











Cruises to Fjords (Continued ) 
July 53 ATLANTIS (16.000). Southampton,  Eid- 
fjord, Eide, Molde, Aandalsnaes, Merok, 
Hellesylt, Oie, Olden, Loen, Bergen, back 
to London. 10 days. From 15 gns. 
6 VANDYCK (13,000). Liverpool, Norheimsund, 
Bergen, Balholm, Olden, Loen, Merok, 


Hellesylt, Oie, Aandalsnaes. 13 days. 
rom 15 gns. 
>» 6 NEURALIA (9,000). Leith, Christiansand, 


Copenhagen, Kiel, Holtenau, Brunsbuttel. 
7 days. From 8 gns. 

9 PRINCE OLav (2,500). Harwich, Bergen, 
Gudvangen, Balestrand, Molde, Nes, 
Trondhjem, Svartisen, Lyngenfjord, Ham- 
merfest, North Cape, Tromso, Raftsund, 


Svolvaer, Torghatten, Merok, Bergen. 
15 days. From £26. 
» 13°) NEURALIA (9,000). Leith, Christiansand, 


Copenhagen, Kiel, Holtenau, Brunsbuttel. 


7 days. From 8 gns. 

», 13 METEOR (4,000). Harwich, Stavanger, Ber- 
gen, Gudvangen, Balestrand, Molde, 
Aandalsnaes, Merok, Hellesylt, Loen, 


Bergen, Norheimsund, Stavanger, Rotter- 
dam. 14 days. From £22. 

13. ORONTES (20,000). Immingham, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Christiansand, Eid- 
fjord, Ulvik. 13 days. From 20 gns. 

18 STELLA POLARIS (6,000). Harwich, Bergen, 
Nes, Molde, Svartisen, Finsnes, Lyng- 
seidet, Lyngstuen, Hammerfest, North 
Cape, Tromso, Raftsund, Trondhjem, Oie, 
Hellesylt, Merok, Gudvangen, Balestrand, 
3ergen. 14 days. From £27. 

19 ATLANTIS (16,000). London, Norheimsund, 
Eide, Gudvangen, Olden, Loen, Bergen. 
7 days. From 11 gns. 

19 STRATHNAVER (22,500). Avonmouth, Bel- 
fast, Gourock, Bergen, Stockholm, Zoppot, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, back to South- 
ampton. 14 days. From £22 (Tourist 
from £12). 

20 ARANDORA STAR (15,000). London, Leith, 
Reykjavik, Akureyri, Jan Mayen Is., 
Spitzbergen, Magdalen Bay, Cross Bay, 
King’s Bay, Sassen Bay, Advent Bay, 
Green Harbour, North Cape, Hammerfest, 
Lyngen, Tromso, Trondhjem, Merok, 
Bergen. 19 days. From 30 gns. 

20 Doric (16,500). London, Frondhjem, Aan- 
dalsnaes, Molde, Merok, Olden, Loen, 
Mundal, Balhoim, Bergen, Copenhagen. 
13 days. From £12. 

20 VaNpYCK (13,000). Liverpool, Bergen, 
Baiholm, Olden, Loen, Merok, Hellesylt, 
Oie, Aandalsnaes, Trondhjem. 13 days. 
From 15 gns. 

»» 27 Prince Otav (2,500). Harwich, Bergen, 
Trondhjem, Svartisen, Tromso, Bear Is., 
Spitzbergen, North Cape, Hammerfest, 
Lyngenfjord, Trollfjord, Svolvaer, Torg- 


hatten, Nes, Molde, Merok, Bergen. 
22 days. From £36. 
27 Vicrroy OF INDIA (20,000). London, 


Copenhagen, Zoppot, Visby, Stockholm, 

Oslo, Hamburg. 13 days. From 20 gns. 

27 ATLANTIS (16,000). London, Leith, Reyk- 
javik, Akureyri, Jan Mayen Is., Spitz- 
bergen, Bear Is., North Cape. Hammerfest, 
Lyngen, Tromso, Trondhjem, Merok, 
Bergen. 19 days. From 30 gna. 

27 METEOR (4,000). Harwich, Rotterdam, 
Stavanger, Bergen, Gudvangen, Bale- 
strand, Molde, Aandalsnaes, Merok, Hel- 
lesyIt, Loen, Bergen, Norheimsund, 
Stavanger, Rotterdam. 15 days. From £22. 

27 AsTURIAS (23,000). Southampton, Tysse, 

Norheimsund, Hamburg. 6 days. From 

10 gns. 

27 ORONTES (20,000). Immingham, Eidfjord, 

Ulvik, Norheimsund, Molde, Nes, Merok, 

Olden, Loen, Sandene, Vadheim, Mundal, 

Balholm, Bergen. 13 days. From 20 gns. 


e ¢ @ 


European Tourist Offices: 


AUSTRIA.—161 Regent Street, W. 1. 
BELGIUM.—99 Regent Street, W. 1. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—21 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
DENMARK.—31 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
FRANCE.—56 Haymarket, 8.W. 1. 
GERMANY.—19 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
HOLLAND.—66 Haymarket, S.W. 1. 

IRISH FREE STATE.—O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
ITALY.—16 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 
NoRWaAY.—21 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 
POLAND.—25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 
PORTUGAL.—20 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Rvussta.—Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2. 
ScOTLAND.—2 North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 
SpaIn.—199 Piccadilly, W. 1 

SWEDEN.—21 Coventry Street, W. 1. 
SWITZERLAND.—11B Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
ULSTER.—6 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
YUGOSLAVIA.—25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 
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CITY -‘NAGPUR 


Ist CLASS CRUISES 
From SOUTHAMPTON to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
ApRIATIC & GREECE 


JUNE orto, Palma, — DAYS 
Villefranche, Ajaccio, from 
29 Algiers, Lisbon. 16 GNS. 
JULY Malaga, Casablanca, 13 DAYS 
4 Teneriffe, Madeira, from 
3 Lisbon. 15 CNS 
Oporto, Tunis, Palermo, 
JULY Kotor, Dubrovnik, 21 DAYS 
27 Venice, Split, Corfu, from 
Malaga. 23 CNS. 
Palma, Ajaccio, Capri, 
AUG. Naples, Palermo, Dub- 20 DAYS 
17 rovnik, og Corfu, from 
Syracuse, Tunis, 
aonia. 22 CNS. 
Malaga, Villefranche, 
SEPT. Rapallo, yr ri, — 21 — 
Syracuse, Athens, Malta, 
7 Algiers, Oporto. 23 CNS. 


PASSENGERS LIMITED TO 
230 FOR EACH CRUISE. 


For full particulars apply: 


ELLERMAN’S CITYLINE 4 


104-6 Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C. 3. 






Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


Or Local Agents. 


















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low through 
Fares, + including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 












THOS. COOK 








ROYAL SUGGESTION TO 


IF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES advises members of the Legion to go to Germany 
and stretch forth the hand of friendship, why should not you **SEE GERMANY FOR 


YOURSELF ” and follow the Prince's advice. 


You will receive a hearty welcome everywhere. 


COOKS GRAND TOUR OF GERMANY 


Departures June 15 and 29, and fortnightly thereafter. 


15 days £23 (Absolutely inclusive). 
& SON LTD., 


BRANCHES THROUCHOUT LONDON 


Full programme on application. 


VISIT GERMANY 


BERKELEY ST., 


AND THE PROVINCES. 


LONDON, W.1. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


i 
COMPANY MEETING 





BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 


TOTAL OF 1,079 BRANCHES 





ALL SALES RECORDS BROKEN 


THe forty-seventh annual ordinary general meeting of Bosts 
Pure Drug Co., Ltd., was held at Station Street, Nottingham, 
on June 5th, the Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of directors, 
presiding over a record attendance of directors and shareholders. 

The chairman said: Following our usual practice, 1 assume 
we may take the accounts as read. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, you will see that freehold properties 
are up by £87,189. Plant and fittings, &c., have increased by £45,640. 
Stock-in-trade shows an increase of £70,494. The amounts owing 
by subsidiary companies have increased by £145,244. On the other 
side of the balance-sheet sundry creditors, provision for income- 
tax, and contingencies show a decrease of £14,392. We have again 
transferred the sum of £30,000 to the general staff pension fund, 
which, together with accrued interest, brings that fund up to 
the very satisfactory total of £452,858. I will refer to this in a few 
minutes. 

By the issue of 400,000 ordinary shares, in accordance with the 
resolution passed at the last annual meeting, there accrued to 
the company a net premium of £195,806. Instead of carrying this 
sum to the general reserve fund, your directors recommend that 
it be placed to a contingencies fund, and so be available for any 
special non-recurring expense which it may become necessary to 
incur in the development of the business. It is not considered 
necessary to add to the works development fund whilst it is standing 
at its present substantial figure. 

Turning now to the profit and loss accounts, you will see that 
repairs and renewals are down by £11,822. Last year this item was 
swollen by the cost of adjustments and modifications incidental 
to a “settling in” of the new plant. Now that the plant is in full 
running order, the outlay on such repairs is naturally reduced, but 
the depreciations charges remain at a substantial figure, and share- 
holders can rest assured that all our plant is being maintained in a 
high state of efficiency. The directors’ fees are for the whole year, 
whereas in the last accounts they were for six months only. The 
net balance after charging these various items amounts to £750,036, 
an increase of £5,171 over last year which in its turn showed an 
increase of over £43,000 on the previous year. 

After payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
and of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent., less tax, on ordinary 
shares, we have a balance from the year's profits of £269,287, which, 
together with the balance from last year, amounts to £506,572, 
as compared with £478,302 last year. Your directors recommend 
the payment of a bonus of 3d. per share, free of income-tax, on the 
ordinary shares, absorbing £80,000, as against £75,000 last year. 
Your directors also recommend a transfer to the general reserve fund 
of £150,000, which will then stand at £1;800,000, and the transfer 
of £16,480 to the freehold property reserve fund, making that 
fund up to £32,498. This leaves £260,091 to be carried forward to 
next year. 

Improved TRADING PosiTION. 

Turning to details of our trading, I,am able to report continued 
steady progress. On March 318t last year we had a total of 1,025 
branches, having increased our numbers during the year by 48 
branches. By March 31st of this year we had added a further 54 
branches, bringing the total up to 1,079. The total of our sales 
transactions has continued to increase, and during the year reached 
the vast figure of over 148,600,000, It is hardly necessary for me to 
point out once again that such a record of sales betokens the unfailing 
confidence both of the public and of the medical profession in the 
quality of our service and the scrupulous care taken in ensuring the 
purity of our products. ; ; 

Sales of drugs and medicines and the number of prescriptions dis- 
peénsed have again beaten all previous records, in spite of the mild, 
healthy weather. The total of prescriptions shows an increase of 
more than 10 per cent. over the previous year. 

In connexion with our special medical products, continuous re- 
search on insulin has not only enabled us to perfect our product, but 
the result of these investigations, combined with the result of improv- 
ing our plant, has enabled us to effect progressive economies which 
we have passed on to the consumer: : In’February last we were able 
to announce that the standard vial, which twelve years ago.could not 
have been sold at less than 25s., would be sold to the public at 1s., 
while our price to hospitals and public institutions would be sub- 
stantially less than. this. . :o : 

For the 409 branches which contain a library, we purchased during 
the year more than 1,000,000 books and magazines. We also make 
a point of presenting books withdrawn from the library to hospitals 
and unemployment centres, and I understand that more than 50,000 
volumes have been so distributed. ; - : 

The new works at Beeston have continued to receive wide pub- 
licity in, the Press, on account both of their unique architectural 
features and of the exceptionally agreeable working conditions which 
they afford. 

i indicated a year ago that the preliminary work had been started 








———__ 
on a further block of buildings on our land at Beeston. he fi 
section of this new structure, which has again been designed b ee 
Evan Owen Williams, in co-operation with our Works a 
Committee, is intended to house the dry products manufacture and 
distribution, while a smaller section will meet the growing n uire 
ments of fine chemical manufacture, and will incorporate distinctive 
features which will render it as novel for its purpose as the buildi : 
already erected on the Beeston site. We hope to enter into occupa 
tion in the course of next year, when another stage will have been 
reached in the gradual absorption by Beeston of our various Notting. 
ham manufacturing units. 

Let me now turn to one or two matters concerning the social his. 
tory of the firm. You will recall that in referring to the Pension 
Fund last year, I expressed the hope that a scheme would be jn 
operation before this meeting. I am sure that you will be pleased to 
learn that that hope has been fulfilled. A comprehensive pension 
scheme for the whole of the staff, other than chemists, was introduced 
at the beginning of the current financial year, and we are now in the 
happy position of being able to say that all permanent members of 
the staff of this company and its associated companies have g 
substantial provision for their retirement. 

Success or Five-Day WEEK PLAN. 

The directors feel confident that they have the full support of 
the shareholders in any schemes of this kind which they decide to 
introduce. Such matters belong to the traditions of the Company, 
We have always believed that as employers we have obligations not 
only to our shareholders and to the public whom we serve, but also 
to the workers whom we employ, who, I may mention here, on 
March 31st numbered 18,697, as compared with 17,788 a year 
earlier. It is to the interest of all alike that loyal and efficient 
service should be rewarded not alone by adequate pay, but by op. 
portunities for the freest and fullest possible life, of which the first 
requisite is that sense of security to which I have already referred, 
A year ago I announced the inauguration of the five-day week 
experiment in the Nottingham factories. Of the great success of 
that experiment, which is being continued indefinitely, you have all 
heard. The Minister of Labour was profoundly interested in the 
scheme, and at my request nominated an independent investigator 
to report on its working, and to make any recommendations he 
thought fit in regard to its extension. The investigator, Sir Richard 
Redmayne, K.C.B., after a thorough examination of the working 
of the scheme in all its aspects, came to the conclusion that it was 
completely successful and that the scheme had averted a certain 
amount of unemployment which would have naturally followed 
from the reorganization that had taken place in conjunction with 
the opening of the new works. 

It is, I feel, up to companies in our position to make researches 
into the possibilities of absorbing more workers into industry. 

The unemployment question is a matter of concern to us, not 
alone from the humanitarian point of view. It affects us also asa 
trading company, because unemployment means restricted pur- 
chasing power. Every worker restored to work and wages is a 
potential customer. But so far as our own schemes are concerned 
they have in view not only the creation of new employment, but 
the security, the general well-being, and the happiness of those who 
work for us. We know from many signs how highly our policy is 
appreciated, and how excellent are the eflects of that appreciation, 
It is true to say that to work for Boots is regarded as a privilege, 
and the result is a spirit of loyal and efficient service that is quite 
definitely reflected in sales. 

Optimistic OUTLOOK. 

You would like me to say a word about prospects for the current 
year. Thanks to the stable financial condition of the country as 
expressed in a cheerful Budget and an all-round feeling of confidence, 
the public undoubtedly both have more to spend and are spending 
more freely than for some years past. These circumstances, com- 
bined with the lateness of Easter and the Jubilee celebrations, have 
helped to make trade exceptionally good for us during April and 
May. But we are living in an unstable world in uncertain times, 
and if the prospect of a General Election in this country were to 
create fears of a return to a period of insecurity and crisis, public 
confidence might easily be shaken and give way to depression. The 
directors, therefore, take the view that while we may look ahead in 
an optimistic spirit, it must be an optimism tempered by prudence. 
They think it desirable to maintain ample resources so that the 
Company will be prepared for any contingency that may arise, while 
at the same time being ready to take advantage of any opportunities 
that come along. 

In conclusion, I should refer to the appointment during the year 
of Mr. W. E. Weiss, as a director of the Company. Mr. Weiss has 
been known to us for many years as the active head of one of the 
most successful companies in the United States, with whom we 
have business relations, and we have every reason to welcome his 
accession to the Board. A motion to confirm his appointment will 
shortly be put to you. 

I now have much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. J. E. Greenwood seconded, and the motion was carried 
unanimously. — 

The following retiring directors, Messrs. G. N. Gales and W. E. 
Weiss, were re-elected unanimously. The retiring auditors were also 
re-elected. 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, Sir Jesse Hind 
warmly congratulated Lord Trent on being elected the first President 
of the Federation of Multiple Shop Proprietors. Sir Jesse also con- 
gratulated the Board on the increased prosperity of so highly suc- 
cessful a company. 
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Finance 
The Fixed Trust Movement—II 


Ix my article last week I dealt with some of the general 
considerations concerning the development of the Fixed 
Trust Movement in this country, and from this I propose 
to turn to some of the practical aspects of investment 
in them. : ; 

In the first place the investor ‘an sean the lists of 
securities comprising the portfolios of the various Trusts 
and decide which he prefers, at the yield given on current 
values. A very brief glance at the lists will show that 
the Trusts can be divided roughly into two classes : (1) 
those which have a distributed list, representing a 
miscellaneous, but on the whole, quite first-class selection 
af leading industrials, interspersed perhaps by one or 
two South African dividend paying gold mines, and (2) 
what may be termed ‘specialized ’”’ lists, where the 
securities are represented by one type, or one particular 
industry. Investment in the latter represents an 
averaging over merely that group and is useful for the 
‘nvestor who has a predilection for investment in, say, 
a particular industry yet wishes to avoid the risk attaching 
to investment in one particular company. 

Then there is the type of which the Trust of Insurance 
Shares is a leading example. The investor who favours 
insurance shares might perhaps be content with invest- 
ment in the shares of two cr three leading companies, 
but the high price of many of the best shares and their 
rather narrow market are disadvantages which are 
largely surmounted by the Trust principle. 

Prices oF Sus-Units. 

Next the price of the ‘“‘ Sub-units ” or “Certificates o 
of the Trusts deserves attention. The Fixed Trusts 
hold a definite number of the shares in their lists against 
each so-called ‘‘ unit” of investment, and against this 
“unit” there are issued a round number, ranging from 
2,000 to 12,000 with individual Trusts, of the “ Sub- 
units” or Certificates. The price of these is calculated 
by taking the value of the “ unit” of investment and 
dividing it by the number of Certificates to be issued 
against it. ‘To the resulting figure is added a charge 
to cover the whole cost of operating the Trust throughout 
its life, which is generally fixed at twenty years. On 
expiry the securities are to be sold and the proceeds 
distributed, or, of course, the Certificate holders might 
be invited to reinvest in a new Trust or renew the life 
of the old one. 

This charge for expenses is perhaps cloaked with a 
little too much mystery. The Certificate holders or 
intending subscribers are informed that the price of 
the Certificates is a certain figure and that it includes 
the expense charge of from 2} to 10 percent. on the 
purchase cost of the securities, including the expenses 
of buying them, but to check the accuracy of the state- 
ment the investor would have to undertake the laborious 
task of calculating the cost of a unit of the securities, 
Nor is any indication given as to the amount of the 
expenses, either initial or annual, which have to be 
borne by the service charge so that the investor cannot 
possibly form an opinion whether the service chargé 
is either excessive on the one hand, or may err on the 
low side and perhaps result in the presentation later on 
of a proposal to Certificate holders that they must pay 
a little more. 

The service charge presumably has to cover some 
remuneration to the managers who have taken the trouble 
to form the Trust, and also remuneration to the bank or 
insurance company which acts as trustee. 


PosiITION OF TRUSTEES. 

The position of the trustee is, of course, of the greatest 
importance. The Trusts are not joint stock companies ; 
they are actual trusteeships, the securities being heid 
in the name of the trustees, who are responsible for 
seeing that the amount of Certificates issued is not in 
excess of, and is represented by, the securities in their 

‘Continued on page 1044.) 


“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... as os “a pa poe £4,500,000 
Ressrve Fund roe ues e inn eas ae £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ‘an «ae aa ‘i wai £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





(eee OOO 


FIXED TRUST INVESTMENTS 
IN THE BEST 


| SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD 
SHARES. 


| “DEPOSIT RECEIPTS” (2nd Series) 


YIELD | 


7 


21/9 


The Investment “‘ par excellence” on 
Fixed Trust principles in shares of 10 old- 
established DIVIDEND-PAYING 
Companies; unique for the ultra-cautious 


l| per Sub-Unit \ Investor. 


| “DEPOSIT RECEIPTS" (3rd Series) 


YIELD This Series includes the Shares of the 
Sie) 20 best DIVIDEND-PAYING Companies, 
4 fe) < and is recommended to the Investor who 
16/3 | requires an Interest in a greater number 
| per Sub-Unit \ of Gold Shares. 


|| A minimum of 10 SUB-UNITS may be PURCHASED 

| through any STOCKBROKER or BANK MANAGER. 
TRUSTEES: MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, who issue CER rIFICATES, hold all 
SECURITIES, collect all DIVIDENDS and make DIS- 
TRIBUTIONS HALF-YEARLY, FEBRUARY and AUGUST. 


Bank Managers, or 


GOLD PRODUCERS FIXED TRUST, 
| Ltd... 


24, THROGMORTON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Telegrams ; Orporabri, Stock, London. Telephose : London Wall 7 
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(Continued from page 1043:) 


hands. Also, they receive all the income and distribute 
it rateably to the Certificate holders. Thus it is im- 
portant to see that the trustees are responsible institu- 
tions, such as banks or insurance companies, as is the 
case with all the Trusts which advertise openly, though 
there have been one or two subterranean efforts by the 
“bucket-shop ” fraternity to exploit the popularity of 
the Fixed Trust to their own advantage. 


How Vatvures Have Moven. 


That investors have reason to be satisfied with the 
results of investment so far is evident from a comparison 
of the prices at which the Certificates of the leading 
Fixed Trusts were offered for subscription at the start 
with the prices ruling for those Certificates at the present 
time. The prices quoted for Fixed Trust Certificates is 
not strictly a market price in the ordinary sense. As 
already explained, the price at which they can be bought 
is the equivalent of the value of the underlying securities, 
plus certain expenses, while the price at which they can 
be sold is the corresponding equivalent of the net selling 
price of the underlying securities. That the prices 
now are in nearly every case higher than the original 
prices reflects the rise in the underlying securities and shows, 
at any rate, that these Trusts did not start at the least 
favourable time. In theory a purchase of certificates 
places upon the managers the responsibility of buying a 
corresponding amount of all the securities to which the 
Trust is confined, while, if the Certificate holder wishes 
to sell, the managers would have to dispose of the required 
proportion of all the securities. In practice no doubt, 
in normal times, any surrenders of Certificates would go 
to meet applications from new subscribers, and the 
difference between buying and selling prices would pre- 
sumably provide the management with a profit. 











AN INVESTMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


The exceptional merit of insurance shares as an 
investment is illustrated by the fact that the net 
average yield obtained over the last ten years on a 
holding of the shares comprised in the TRUST 
OF INSURANCE SHARES, including capital 
appreciation, amounted to {£11.4.10 per cent. per 
annum, free of income tax. 


No other form of investment combines so high a 
degree of safety with such good prospects for steady 
yield and future appreciation. 


The Trust of Insurance Shares enables the 

investor to secure a definite holding in the Shares 

of thirty-one leading British Insurance Companies 

whose total assets exceed £940,000,000. 

Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 

time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Current price of Units 22!-, 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 

165 MOORGATE * LONDON * E.C.2, ~~ National 1637 
Apply to above address for Booklet A.H.520 


COLL 
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CURRENT PRIcEs. 
The margin between such _ prices, however, 
unduly wide, as may be seen from the following t 
Fixed Trust Certificate prices, with the corres 


iS not 
able of 


values at which they were first issued : — 
Original Price 

Price. June 12th 

First British +» + 808, 3d.-31s, Od. 438. 6d.—445, | 

Second ,, ue -- 228. 3d.—-238. 3d, 28s. Od bid 
Third __,, “ ++ 208, Qd.-21s. 6d. 243, 6.255. 6 
Fourth ,, .. er -- 20s. 3d.-2ls. Od. 22s, 0.293 94. 
Foreign Government -- 19s, 6d.-20s. 3d. 19s, 94-205 94. 
National A ae ++ 228, 9d.-23s, Od. 37s. 9d.-38s, gq, 
-. a ie -- 198, 3d.—208, 3d. 228, 9d.-235. 94 
a C ae -. 183. Od.—19s. Od. 203s. 0d.-2)g, Od. 
io D ae -. 188, 9d.-193, 9d. 208. Od-21s, Oy 
Amalgamated... -» 20s. Od.—21s, Od. 228. 9d.-233. gq 
Commercial me -. 193, 6d.—-203, 6d. 22s. 6d.-235, 64 
Gilt Edged a -. 183, 3d.—188. 9d. 195s. 6d.-203, og 
Universal .. a -- 18s, 9d.-19s. 9d. 21s. Od.-29¢, 04. 
British Empire A -. 188, 3d.-19s, 3d. 228. 3d.~238, 34 
ss B .. 98. 1dd.-98. 74d. 108. 9d.-1ls, 34 
Investors Gas & Elect. .. 13s. 9d.-14s, 6d. 15s. 3d.-16s, 04. 
Investors General -. 183, 6d.-19s. 6d. 203s. 9d.-21s, 94. 
Investors Gold ie 20s. Od. 19s. 9d.-20s, 94. 
British Industries Ist .. 178. 9d.-18s. 9d. 22s. Od.-23s, Od 
a » 2nd .. 15s, 9d.—16s. 9d. 17s. Od.-188, 04, 
Insurance Shares . . -- 18s. 9d.-19s. 9d. 20s. 9d.-21s, 94, 
First Provincial A ae 208. 3d. 21s. 3d.-223, 3q, 
“ ae B =p 19s. Od. 18s. 44d.—19s, 444, 

Gold Producers Ist pte 19s. 6d. 28s. 6d. bid 
ee es 2nd ae 17s. 74d. 20s. 104d.—21s, 104d, 
7. ‘ 3rd oF 15s. Od. 15s. 3d.-163. 34, 
Rand Certs. a ae 18s. 6d. 23s. 9d.-25s. 0d, 
Oil Certs. .. Bau ae 203. Od. 20s. 14d.—21s. 14d, 
Brew. and Dist. .. Be 20s. Od. 25s. 3d.—26s. 3d, 
Home Rails oe ce 20s. Od. 18s. 74d.—19s. 74d, 
Tron Coal Steel... ae 20s. Od. 20s. 9d.-21s. 9d, 
Stores and Products “ 20s. Od. 20s. 74$d.—21s. Td. 
Textile i ee ate 20s. Od. 19s. 7$d.—20s. 74d, 
British General .. ar 19s. 9d. 21s. 6d.-22s. 64, 
Scottish .. ae 19s. 9d. 19s. Od.-20s. 04, 


‘ 

Some of these Trusts, as their names indicate, are 
confined to investment lists of specialized character, 
In this respect they are following somewhat on the lines 
adopted originally by certain of the “ management 
trusts” who restricted their investments either to 
certain geographical directions, such as South America, 
or to particular branches of industry. In_ practically 
every instance such limitation was abandoned sooner or 
later, in the case of the management trusts, as not being 
in the best interests of the stockholders. A Fixed Trust, 
however, cannot so easily alter its trust deed to remove 
original restrictions. 

In some cases “ averaging” within an industry, as 
with, say, Insurance Shares, has very definite advantages ; 
for one thing, most Insurance Shares are highly priced, 
making it difficult for the investor of modest means to 
avoid having “ all his eggs in one basket ” if he wants to 
hold an interest in Insurance Shares. On the whole, 
however, the more general list, showing a diversification 
over a number of leading industries and companies, 
promises the better to fulfil the primary object of trustifi- 
cation, namely, the averaging of risks of capital loss and 
the avoidance of sharp fluctuation in income. 

A. W. W. 


Financi t 
inancial Notes 
NEW Home. DEVELOPMENTS. 
ANNOUNCEMENT Of the £35,000,000 plan for the extension and 
improvement of London’s transport services, and of a 
£4,000,000 loan for Manchester, served to divert Stock 
Exchange interest from foreign to Home affairs. It goes 
without saying that the City is still deeply concerned at the 
many unfavourable aspects of oversea politics and finance, 
as recently exemplified by the acute weakness of the franc, 
rapid changes of Government in France, and the intractability 
of the differences between Italy and Abyssinia. While they 
persist, the disturbed conditions of which these events are 
the outward sign are bound to exercise a restraint on financial 
activity. At the same time, developments within this 
country have been sufliciently important to attract more 
attention for the moment, especially as the Stock Exchange 
has acquired the habit of looking to internal trade in Britain 
for the surest signs of returning prosperity. ‘The immediate 
effect of the London transport proposals was to turn the 
market for British Government and kindred securities rather 
dull, since it was construed as a prospective diversion of 
(Continued on page 1046) 
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A COMPLETE UNIT of 


First Provincial Fixed Trust Certificates Unit 
“A” represents a stipulated holding of Stocks 
and Shares of the cumulative preference type 
in each of the undermentioned wide range of 
companies. For issuing purposes, the Unit is 
divided into 5,000 Sub Units, each represent- 
ing a holding of one five-thousandth part of 
the Stocks and Shares. 

The Certificate Holder has therefore a definite 
interest in the whole of the securities. With 
Gilt-Edged at their present high prices and 
correspondingly low return, First Provincial 
Unit “A” offers the Investor a first-class 
alternative, giving adequate security and a 
considerably higher income. 


CURRENT YIELD 
4”/ 
Oo 
First Provincial Unit “A” 
List of Securities: 





eth, THE annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd., was 
held on June 7th at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

Lord Camrose (Chairman of the company) said: Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I propose to take the usual course on these occasions, and, 
with your permission, treat the report and accounts as read. 

A comparison of the profits for the year shows a drop as compared 
with the previous year, and 1933 did not make a favourable com- 
arison with 1932. There are a number of reasous to account for 
the difference. One of the most important is in respect of our 

r-making subsidiary,’ the Imperial Paper Mills, Limited. 
‘Although we have been able to keep the mills running each year 
almost to capacity, we have had a declining price level on the one 
hand, and raw materials contracted far ahead before the drop 
occurred. These are exigencies of such a business which, in the 
abnormal times of the past two or three years, it has not been pos- 
sible to avoid. Conditions have improved this year, and we expect 
Od, this subsidiary to show us better results for the current period. 
9d In the same period we have had to contend with the difficulties 
9d arising from the Australian exchange, which has involved us in a 
a very large disturbance of trade. We were comparatively late in 
9d 
3d 
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feeling the effects of the world depression and, as a consequence, 
they have lasted with us to a later date. We have also had to face 






competition from unexpected quarters in the way of children’s 



























aid. supplements to newspapers and the wholesale issue of cheap books £100 B.A.T. 6% 2nd 
- : as aids to circulation schemes has materially affected our two book- 100 Woolworths 6%, we 
id. publishing companies, the Education Book Company, Limited, and aan oe Trust 7% 
ad the Waverley Book Company, Limited. 100 J. Sears 7% “A” : 
ud The reading public have been inundated with all these special pe oan Electric 5% Tax Free 
Bq, offers, while import restrictions in Ireland have also interfered with 100 Associated Electrical 8°% 
Td. our normal business. I am glad to say that present indications are £150 Anglo-Persian 8%, Ist 
— more favourable and that a noticeable improvement set in in the latter on — re 7% 2nd 
9d, . = 7 ~ -s0 wy " ea See sci ever Bros. 7% 
7d part of the financial year. So far as we have gone since the ¢ urrent 100 Unilever Lea. 7% Preferred 
7 1 year started on March Ist this improvement has been well main- 100 J. Crosfield 63% 
Bs tained, and we have grounds for believing that our profits for 1935 106 Wiggins Feape 7% 
6d, . ; a Ce ae 100 Edward Lloyd 7% 
: willonce more take an upward curve. - 
Oj : , 100 Amalgamated Press 7% 
5 On the balance-sheet itself there are not many changes to which 200 Morris Motor 74% 
are I need draw your attention. Sundry trade creditors are down by 200 Vickers 5%, bascagnrg 
ter £55,000 and, on the other side, there has been a decrease in the ae —— peel 3 
aon amounts owing by subsidiary companies of £140,000. Trade and 200 Imperial Chemical 7% 
“ other investments is up by just over £180,000, while sundry debtors = —— pt "N6/- fully paid 
ent a. =< > £OF oodiass Wall 7° , 
and bills has increased by £25,000. 100 Gaumont British 54% Ist 
to The report indicates to you how the directors suggest the profits 100 Courtaulds 5°, 
ca should be dealt with. They propose the same final dividend as last 200 Reckitt & Sons 5%, 2nd 
’ . eo, 
year -"rease our reserves to £1,100,000 by the additio 
lly — ae ee ee : dineadiniaeeiaines The Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. 
wee . i Holders ; 
or Wine RANGE oF Pusiic~tions. Ltd. are Trustees for the Certificate Hold 
; Si fotos we : eee . they hold all securities, issue certificatesto pur- 
ing Although it is impossible to mention all our publications in h d collect and distribute dividends 
st, detail you will be glad to hear that Woman’s Journal reached, CE, See ee : ; ‘ 
ve during the year, a higher circulation than at any pericd since the A booklet giving full information together 
first few months of its existence. Woman's Journal is now firmly with application forms for Sub Units, may be 





obtained from any branch of the Midland Bank 


established as the outstanding shilling monthly quality journal . 
Ltd., any stockbroker or direct from 


as for women. Woman's Weekly and Woman’s Pictorial have both 
more than maintained their circulations and influence. Home 














5° 
ey a a god Rae . only just wer : — old, has 
‘ already established itself and is showing magnificent advertisement . - 
to Prevent as FIRST PROVINCIAL A FIXED TRUST LTD. 
to Answers, the paper on which this company was founded, although A 
le, well over forty years old, maintains its popularity in spite of recent ZI. Spring Gardens. MANCHESTER 2 
yn legislation which has made it more difficult. for us to supply our 
readers with competition entertainment. 
Sy Our group of fashion papers maintains its dominance and we SeSsesSsss= 
i have again sold over 1,500,000 paper patterns during the course 
id of the year. ~ . 
We have many papers appealing to schoolboys, and during the ee aloe: Cage 
year under review a special effort put behind The Champion has SSCv 
been a gratifying success, and has placed this paper easily abreast So SY 
: we . ce a sy ee 
of its formidable competitors. FSS << 





Home Companion, Woman’s World, Woman’s Companion, Home 
Chat, Family Journal, Sunday Companion—-time forbids the 
mention of more—have all maintained their circulations and 
d prestige. 

a New PERIODICALS. 

k Conditions were still not favourable for the extensive launching 
Ss 

e 





of new periodicals, and we have contented ourselves with three BY APPOINTMENT 


SE 
new weekly papers. 


/\ t\ 
The Miracle has been almost unprecedentedly successful, and 
, Ido not think that I know of another paper which has established J UBI LEE BLEND 
itself so firmly in so short a time. The launching of Popular Music ; 
Weekly was most spectacular, and it proved a great success. 
d The publication of important works in part-form has always 
been a large part of our activities, and during the year we have 
added five more to our list. All have proved satisfactory pro- 
: ductions. 
I now beg to move, ‘‘ That the report of the directors and state- 
; ment of accounts for the year ended February 28th, 1935, be 
received and adopted, and that the dividends, reserves and appro- 
priations recommended therein be and are hereby approved.” 
i Sir Gomer Berry, Bt. (deputy chairman): Ladies and gentlemen, 
I have very much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 
Mr. H. P. Arnholz proposed the reappointment of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. as auditors, and the resolution was seconded 
by Mr. William Haley and carricd unanimously. 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 4 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


application. 
2/- Ib. 

(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 
Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LTD 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 


lelephoos Regent 6331 (6 lines) 
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We turn Liabilities into Assets 





270 


Crippled Girls, 


80 of whom can use one hand only, are in our care and under 


training at Edgware and Clerkenwell. Some are blind; some 
deaf and dumb. Some cannot walk. All are being taught to 
earn their own living. We are anxious to give these girls 


a Fortnight’s Holiday 


at sunny Clacton-on-Sea—a change they enjoy immensely in 
spite of the handicap of their afflictions. 

Large numbers of crippled girls (from all parts of the country) 
ineligible for any of the usual Holiday Homes, because of their 
infirmities, are also given a two weeks’ holiday. 


Will you send us a kindly gift to aid us 
in our work? 
Address: ERNEST J. LOVELL, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE 
AND FLOWER GIRLS’ MISSION 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 


“The Crippleage” (Dept. M), Watford By-pass Road, 
Edgware. 


Will you make the Mission one of your Legatees! 
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DR. 
BARNARDO’S 


HOMES 
ANNUAL 2/6 APPEAL. 





» 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes are making their Annual 
Appeal for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for 
their great family of 8,300 boys and girls and 
babies, the largest family in the world. Over 
25,000 meals have to be provided every day. 


PLEASE SEND THEM 
to feed the children. 


Cheques, etc., payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund,” and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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capital resources from investment to industry, 
course, an extensive plan of the kind foreshadoy 
be carried out gradually, and will in any case take g y 
considerable time to accomplish. “The dull tone which a 
spread the gilt-edged market on the announcement we 
accentuated by the prospect of a big Government-guarant > 
loan in connexion with the scheme, and also by the Fae 
ment of the Manchester Loan, which coincided with the Lond 
transport news, and represents the resumption of borrow; ; 
by British Corporations, after a lapse of some months, ‘Jy, 
absorbing capacity of investment markets has been greatly 
strengthened by the respite from new Corporation tater | 
especially as those issued immediately before the cessation 
were offered on terms which were considered in many quarter, 
to offer too low a yield to attract the investor. Manchester's 
issue reverted to much more attractive issue terms, and while 
this is all to the good, and secured an immediate success for 
the Loan, the commencement of Corporation issues with the 
offer of such a considerable amount of stock was not without 
its weakening influence on existing investment securities, ; 
* * * * 
RisinGc ELEcTrRIcCAL SHARES, 

After the first effect of the outline of the London traffic 
development, electrical manufacturing shares of all descriptions 
advanced strongly, and many other leading industrials were 
given a definitely firmer tone. ‘There was very good reason 
for the rise in electrical shares, for the new orders connected 
with the scheme will go directly to leading companies engaged 
in the electrical industry. It is conceivable that prices have 
in some cases been hoisted rather too rapidly, in view of the 
time which must elapse before transport improvement plans 
can be translated into actual profits of the companies making 
equipment, At the same time, the scheme does represent s0 
much more prospective work, and it is always customary for 
security prices to anticipate events rather than reflect them, 


although, of 
ved can Only 


: The movement is also justified to the extent that the majority 


of big electrical undertakings are soundly financed and well- 
managed concerns, whose dividend records, even in cases 


: where they have left something to be desired in recent years, 


have not been entirely spoiled by trade depression. The 
moderate response to the traffic development proposals on the 
part of the industrial market generally was perfectly logical, 
for, apart from the subsidiary orders which will undoubtedly 
accrue to a wide range of industry through electrical manu 
facturing activity, the considerable sums which those orders 
will put into circulation should provide an additional stimulus 
to British industry as a whole. 

* * * * 

Boots PROsPERITY. 

Two aspects of the business of Boots Pure Drug Company 
which gave the annual meeting an exceptional interest were 
the continued expansion in the size of the undertaking and 
the excellent results which have attended the company’s 
policy of a five-day week for its employees. Lord Trent, 
the Chairman, was able to report steady progress in trading, 
the number of branches of the company having been increased 
during the past year by 54 to a total of 1,079, while turnover 
in drugs, medicines and prescriptions has beaten all previous 
records, and profits for the year showed a satisfactory increase. 
This side of the company’s activities is of principal interest 
to the shareholder, but Lord Trent pointed out that record 
sales betokened unfailing confidence of the medical profession 
and the public in the company’s services, which, of course, 
cover a very wide area. On the subject of employment 
conditions, the Chairman announced that the five-day week 
at the factories had been pronounced completely successful, 
and was being continued indefinitely. Since the company 
employed 18,697 on March 31st last, compared with 17,788 
a year previously, the success of the scheme has considerable 
public importance as an example of the beneficial effect of 
adequate leisure on industrial efliciency. 

* * * * 
AMALGAMATED PRESS OUTLOOK. 

Although the results of the Amalgamated Press for the 
year to February 28th must be considered highly satisfactory, 
permitting the maintenance of the ordinary share dividend 
at a total of 11 per cent., with a further transfer of £100,000 
to reserve, profits showed a moderate decline on the figure 
for the preceding 12 months. In explanation of the set-back, 
Lord Camrose, the Chairman, informed shareholders at the 
annual meeting that a decline in prices had reduced the 
profits of Imperial Paper Mills, the company’s subsidiary, 
while exchange difficulties and increasing competition were 
among other factors adversely affecting profits of the parent 
undertaking. There is ample evidence, however, that com- 
petition is being met with energy and success, and present 
trade indications are more satisfactory. Lord Camrose re- 


ported a notable improvement towards the close of the 
financial year, and this has so far been maintained in_ the 
current trading period. 


A. H. D. 
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THOUSANDS upon thousands of poor people have never 


seen the sea or breathed the country air; neither will their 
children do so—unless you send them. Would a pound 
make such a difference to your own holiday expenses? Then 
please send it (or at least something) to one or other of the 
Charities named below. Or if you prefer, send it to the 
Appeals Secretary, c/o The Spectator, to divide among them 
as you wish. No amount is too large, or too small. 
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Hundreds of our men, women and FOR ONE POUND 
traffic — look to us 7 take them 
beh: away from the squalid East London ' 
_— streets even for a day. This seems absurd. Nevertheless it is a fact 
wae * Our cripples are hoping that friends that for this sum we are able to send a needy 
nected . will help. or ailing child from one of London’s most con- 
gaged The women in our Homes long for gested Central Areas to the seaside or country 
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able Then the poor child's thoughts turn from the slum to the sea- 
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on-Sea is all ready to accommodate these needy ones who dream 
of the joys of the seaside. Sister Winifred is ready to give 
them such a good time. It is all a question of wherewithal. 
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v¢.0 BUILT to a fixed standard 
=o" of excellence. 


» 

Browne & Lilly buildings have 
a well-deserved reputation for 
durability and sound construc- 
tion. They are built to a 
fixed standard of excellence, 
only fully-seasoned materials 
being used, and only the best 
skilled men being employed. 
; They offer the highest quality 
at the most moderate prices. 


® WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 


& showing many other designs in Garden 
Chalets, as well as Bungalows, Club 
Houses, Pavilions, Garages, Greenhouses, 
Sheds, and Portable Buildings of all 


LILLY LTD kinds. OR VISIT QUR PERMANENT 
LJ a SHOW GROUNDS. 


"Phone: Reading 4489. 
THAMES SIDE, READING. ’Grams: Portable, Reading. 


SERS 








YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service requires one million 5/- to 
continue its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 











It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
cistress—and your privilege—if you will—to help them, 


WILL YOU SEND 
5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
THE EARL oF HARROWBY, L1.-CoL. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; .Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
Ctogether £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of YWroprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the _ Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 








GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 
Last Three Weeks. 
TERMINATING SATURDAY, 29th JUNE. 
1935 


MOZART FESTIVAL 


Prospectus on application, giving times of performances and travel facilities. 

















IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
| SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
| Hon. Treasurer—SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bart., C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
| Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
| of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
| England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
|! Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
| humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
| the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
| etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 
| While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
| have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
| and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
| expenditure. i 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, 1 Stratford 
Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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‘“The Spectator” Crossword No 
142 
By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender Of the firs: 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked ’‘* Crossword Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be an 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharged 
on delivery.| 
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14 | 15 |16 | 11 s : 
Fel | | a} 
21 | 22 23 24 | 25 
a | = 27 ee ee 
28 | | ¥ | 30 
31 | 32 | * 34 
35 | | 36 
ACROSS 6. A foot both long and too 
1. These men attract interest. short ? 
10. The composition of this is 7. For wide circulation. 
fantastic. 8. In raze. 
14. Used in courts of law. ®, Adeeaie. 


17. Only the brave win it. 11. A small child should stand 


before this confederate. 


_ 
i] 


. This prominent person sim- 
ply has not cleverness. 
20. A bit of twenty-five. 
21. rev. An object we are told 
the Knave of Hearts stole. 
22. Ancient Irish alphabet. 
24. Every cottage has one. 


12. “There is a willow grows 
« » » & brook, 
That shows his hoar leaves 
in the glassy stream.” 
13. In 26. 
: ; 15. Vulecanize : 
26. Indolently passing the time. : a rene 
16. This person gives grudging. 


28. rev. A confusedly calm shell- ly. 
fish ? 18. Drag in confusion about one, 


27. A ravine in India. 


29. Double at reverse the second 23. Musically muffled. 

before you get in. 25. In that place. 

31. “I prithee, turn aside and 
weep for her ; 

Then bid adieu to me, and 

say the tears 32. 


Belong to... 33. Commencing perfectly. 
34. The man who needs a foil. 34. In 14. 


30. A word of many connec: 
tions. 


In every galaxy. 


35. Let this be surpassed. 
36. American swell. 
SOLUTION TO 


DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 141 


1. Undoubtedly you must have 
meant one before me. 


N/A 


2. On the upper reaches of 
the Thames. 


i) 


. Car-tire (anag.). 
. Helps to make yarn. 


of 


55. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 141 is C. R. Smith, Ard- 








fardech, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





Dae ad . 

“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS ” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 64d., 

gd. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 


ne 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


6& 





tae 
» EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples Association), 
9 Arlington St., S. W.1, for p articulars of that organization. 





a 

Q ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 

THE ADOPTION Society, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 





ce 

7ENOPHON, XANTHICUS, XENEAS, XERXES— 
X all of them would have ascribed to TOM LONG 
tobacco the CLASSICAL qualities of grandeau, age, and 
richness. 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


ae 

UST THE PRICE OF A NEW HAT will give a whole 
e} glorious fortnight of holiday to some poor or crippled 
child. ONE GUINEA from you means two weeks by the 
sea or in the country for a child who needs it badly. Send 
your donation today.—-SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and 
.s.U., John Kirk House, 32 John Street, London, W.C.1. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





UBLISHING.—A _ well-known, old-established firm 
of Publishers invite applications for post of Adver- 
tisement Manager. Experience in publishing or literary 
journalism essential.— Address in first instance, stating 
age, edueation, qualifications, to Boy $8. 50, Algar’s, 58 
Gracechurech Street, E.C, 3. 





HE Tyneside Council of Social Service invites appli- 
cations for the post of DIRECTOR. Salary, £600 

per annum. The appointment is open to persons of 
either sex. The person appointed will be required to 
supervise and to initiate social work of a very varied 
character, carried on by the Council and its affiliated 
bodies in thirteen Tyneside towns. Applications, with 
record of appointments and experience, and accompanied 
by copies of three recent testimonials and giving the 
names of not more than three persons as references, 
should reach the SECRETARY (from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained) at 17 Ellison Place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1, not later than first post, on Monday, July Ist. 





alia cect OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS, 


The CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS in the Patronage of 
the University Court is vacant by the death of Professor 
Hector Munro Macdonald, O.B.K., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Persons who desire to be considered for the office are 
requested to lodge their names with the Secretary of the 
Vniversity by July 23rd, 1935, 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

University of Aberdeen. H. J. BUTCHART, 

Secretary to the University of Aberdeen. 








CINEMAS 





CINEMA. 


Ger. 2981. 


ACADEMY 


d 
Oxford Street. 





YVONNE PRINTEMPS 
in her first film, 
“LA DAME AUX CAMELIAS” 
with PIERRE FRESNAY. 


(A), 








yy ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285). 
4 This week and next, PAULA WESSELY in... SO 
ENDED A GREAT LOVE (A); also Vernon Bartlett's 
THUNDER IN THE AIR (A). 














FOYLES 






HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


OLLE@GQE 





iil ai Cc 
4 


Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care. 
Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character. 
Health. Sports.—Headmaster: J. M. 8. BARNARD, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 











Super Razor Blade 

(rendered 100% efficient 

by the “Eclipse” Razor) provides 
the clean-shaven appearance 
essential to every social activity. 


Razors 776&5* Blades 3 for 1“ 


Sole Manufacturers £109 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


_- TO INCOME by Article 
d SAMPLE LESSON FREE. 
JOURNALISM, 19 House, 
London, W.C, 1. 











or Story Writing. 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF 


Premier Brunswick Square, 





YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSS, 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 


1000.—ErIc CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 





YPEWRITING, 8d. 1,000 words. 
new machines, personal checking. 
BUREAU, 75 Dulwich Road, Birmingham. 


Expert typists, 
COMMERCIAL 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
| INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


“@e OC A YEAR earned’; ‘* £35 for Articles ”’ : 
e ** 25 Stories sold.’” Learn writing as these 3 
pupils did, by post. Free book shows how. —LONDON 








FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


Over two million new and _ second-hand 
books in stock. Catalogues free on 
mentioning interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (10 lines). 


















COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP (8.2), 37 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| (YOLD, DIAMONDS, SILVER !—Record High Prices 
| <x paid for Old Gold (£7 Is. oz.) and Silver, Bracelets, 
| Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, &e. Large or small quantities 
Cash or offer at once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 

















| 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts ; 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
’” “TRAINING COLLEGES 





AVIES’S, 
5 & 7 Sussex PLack, W.2 Padd. 3215 6. 
F.O., Consular, Home Civil, 1.C.S.. Tax Inspector, 
1934: 53 Successful Candidates. . g 
FINAL 4 WEEKS’ COURSE BEGINS MONDAY, JUNE 24TH. 





N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 

University of London. Preparation for Teacher's 

Diploma of University of London, Teacher's Certificate 

of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 

Teacher’s Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 

College also offers the year’s training required by Art 

students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 

is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 
for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 

University of Oxford. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 

apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

255 CROMWELL RoaD, 8S. KENSINGTON, S.W.5., 
provides an efficient training in delightful surround ngs. 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
pete sts. 
4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


GIRLS’ 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from 10 to 18 Years. 
Headmistress—Miss H. P. Auld, B.Se. (Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 


Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A., 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 
individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing flelds, 
woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 





park, 


| prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
| entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 


| 
| 


| 


Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


\ J E N E Ww O R Tt H . 





RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


** RECOGNIZED 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jones, C.H., D.D. 
Principal: Miss D. BouRNE, M.A.(London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras. Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Raad, 


| Bournemouth. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel. : Mansion House 5053. 











HOLIDAYS 


of Infinite 





AND holiday variety— North Wales— 
Li where sea and mountains mingle. 33 Resorts, 
some gay, some peaceful. Mountain climbing, golfing, 
fishing, sea and sun bathing on the golden sands, sailing, 
touring, exploring, &c., and endless amusements. Write 
for booklet (2d. postage) to Dept. 24, North Wales United 
Resorts, Bangor. Travel by L.M.S. Express trains at a 
Penny a Mile. 





Y WITZERLAND.—To be Let furnished. Short periods, 
S summg holidays or winter sports, peasant’s 
mountain Cnalet with maid.—RIDLEyY, Malthouse Farm, 
Plumpton, Sussex. 








SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD. 


Conduit Street,, London, W. I 

1901 ¢ Tel.: REGent 0301 
(3 lines). 
ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, 

Publishers of “ SCHOOLS” complete 
Directory, price 3/3 by post. 1 

“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” sade & 

to examinations, ete., 1/- monthly. d 
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Prepaid Classified aes 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 





-.. and then THE RED HOUSE 
London round. How 
London stufliness . . . 
in peace and quiet. 
the spot for an evening round of golf . . 
or a near-by swim! 

THE RED HOUSE, 

LEATHERHEAD. 


good to breathe deeply 
to sleep with windows wide open, 


An hotel... and a Home. 
Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to send 
you full particulars. One minute fromthe station. Twenty 
from Waterloo. Private suites available. Telephone: 164. 


N EARLY sv 
A 


M ME 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 
Listablished 1873. 


Offers special advantages of EcoNomy, 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC 
for Illustrated Tariff. 


COMFORT 
LIGHT BaTus, 
Write 


—the final solution 
to the problem of fitting in a country life with a daily 
after 


And how convenient to be right on 
+ SOnnis . «« 


BOLITDAY. 


and 





| ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, 
bed and breakfast, 30s. 
96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


Particulars, 
Victoria 33447, 


partial board : 
SECRETARY, 


AND BOARDING 


HOUSES 








— 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HousEs 











ARKS’ 


}ixtensive 


SPUR,” 


High Salvington, 





Worthing. 
_4Homely guest houseon Downs, overlooking Worthing. 


views.—Misses HALE. Tel. : Swandean 112. 











(Continued ) (C ontinued ) 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE \ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODG E, 1 S, 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢. water. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakt st 
suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, | 5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s, 6d,), With 
Iild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. : 
QV DIN BURGH —The ALISON HOTEL.—Melvile | == ees 
AyCrescent. Tgms.: * Melerest,” Edinburgh, Tel, 31295. | =o 


MISCELLANE OUS 





7eheeae 
selected. Hy andknit 





M ATLOCK. 
at Hydro. 


SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres, 


Britain’s 


Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 


(ireatest 


Inclusive terms from 13s. per | 


Stockings and Wader Socks. 
on request. 


Tweed patterns fi 
Y 8 free 
MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo. Irish Free State 








et 
me 
T ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, | 
| 
| 
| 


AVE Readers having 


you anything to sell ? 
ahy- 





POR. F 
STREET, W. 1 


, Ltp., St. 


HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHME ~24 HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lt 


Gasene ’s HOUSE, 193 REGEN" 


day. Ius. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. | thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
| invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 

YEFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country, | many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 

| Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

Ask for Descriptive List | (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and | insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


|} $9 Gower Street, London, 
| Tuesday of cach week. 
' tions, 5 


W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Discounts :—25°, tor 6 inser. 
for 26 and 10°, for 52. 





COCKROACHES? Then buy 





NURREY, . TR 





TrusT,’ 


UST INNS. for excellent country 


' quarters, sitated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List °° S.’ 
Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, 


, stating requirements, to * 


* SURREY 
Guildford. 


5% for 13, 74% 
H** You 

* BLATTIS ” 
universally 


| 

| 

| UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
| 

oot 


and successfully used in all parts of the 
extermination guaranteed; trom Chemists, 


Boots’ Branches, Stor’s, or Sole Makers. —Howartus, 
473 Crookesmoor, She tield. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4,6, post free, 








Houses and Properties 


ie 3 UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Istate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; 


F, 


IBBETT, MOSEL Y, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX) 
WHAT WELWYN IS 


HEALTHIEST AND HAPPIEST HOME 
YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 
4 No question about that. Welwyn’s health statistics 
° are amazing. The death rate is half the average 
for England, and the babies’ death-rate just over one- 
third. The reasons are the good houses and gardens, the 
free play of sun and air, and the excellent health services. 
Schools are good, too. Welwyn is full of things interest- 
ing to children, from lovely woodlands to the most 
advanced modern manufacture. To bring up your 
family there is to give them the best of all chances of 
physical and mental health. Houses tor sale from £350 
to £2300, or to let from £50 to £120 p.a.—A.B.C. Guide 
from 5. P. Howarp, Howardsgate, Welwyn, Herts. 


Lhe Spectator. 





(Telep] one : Reigate 938.) 





THE 


* GREEN 


Close to Marlboro 


Right bed, 
and offices ; 


FOR SALE by 


Auctioneers, 





| 


| \ MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE at a bargain 





FOR | 





TREES,” 36 FINCHLE YY 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 


ugh Road Station and Lord's Cricket | 

ATTRACTIV 
standing in its own grounds ; 
4 baths, 
detached 
cottage with 6 rooms, 
private 


HARRODS, LT 


HARRODS. 


“ROAD, 


Ground, 
E DETACHED 
lovely 


RESIDENCE. 
garden, tennis 
court. 
3 reception, ground-floor kitchen 
garage (3 or 4 cars); servants’ 
bath, &e 
FREEHOLD 
treaty or 


Auction July 


D., 62-64 Brompton Road, 





HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3 


Within a stone's throw of the Heath. 


price 


2,000 GNS. ONLY 


Substantially built ; 
pee 
VAC 


3 reception, 


Sole Agents 


HARRODS, LT 


parquet floors ; garden ; 
kitchen, pantry, &c. 
ANT POSSESSION. 


7 bed, 


SW. tf. 


D., 62-64 Brompton Road, 





10 LENNOX GARDENS, S.W. 1 


NOR SALE 
appointed 
reception, square 
parquet floors 
Auctioneers, 
HAKRODS, 








by private treaty, 
RESIDENCE, 
hall, 


ease 38 years ; 


or Auction later, 
in excellent order; 4 
2 baths, kitchen, &e.. 

ground rent £35 p.a. 


10 bed, 


62-64 Road, S.W. 1. 


Brompton 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


2nd. 


Sic as | 


well- | 


For Sale or ‘To Let 


‘Pine (E state Offices only). 
Kensington 1490. 


| | BROMPTON ORATORY, S.W.3 


DISTINCTIVE HOUSE, possessing dignified charm 
£ and character, standing alone and approached 
through paved forecourt. Essentially labour-saving, 
| only one upper floor and compact, bright semi-basement, 

Four bed, 3 reception, 3 bath, servants’ sitting-room, 

tiled offices. 

In first-class order, painted decorations, parquet floors, 

central heating throughout, basins in bedrooms. 
Long lease for sale, 
| Sole agents, 


HARRODs, 


LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W.1, 





ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 
Quiet situation. Near Regent's Park 
} FOR SALE FREEHOLD, a Residence of Character, 
Pre EPTIONALLY EQUIPPED, — double-fronted 
i K RESIDENCE, with attractive paved garden. 
| Modern interior of rare quality and beauty, recently 
illustrated in several renowned periodicals ; | comfort 
and labour-saving are special features. MUST INSPECT 
to appreciate ; 3 ground-floor reception rooms, handsome 
bedroom suite with perfectly fitted bathroom; accom- 
modation, comprising 7 bed, 3 reception, 3 bath, compact 





light offices.— Photos, price and further particulars, 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 5.W. 1. 

| 
Se == 
Unfurnished Flats. Test part of 


Large Reception & Dining Room. 
Central heating. Garden. Garage. 


| . 

| AGNIFICENT 
iM ere ad. 
1 

: Write Box 241, WHITELEY’s, W. 2. 


3 Bedrooms. C.H.W 
£250 & £500 pia. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be 
to readers desiring them the 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Treland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to | 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following | | 
hare subscribed towards the cost of publication of this | 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize | 
them Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabet teal order, 


pleased to se nd | 
names of hotels va 


BATH.—G RAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—-H AV "EN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TU DOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).-DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—-UNIVERSITY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). 
CHRISTCHURCH..-KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN., 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—-CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 

CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
CAVENDISH. 
PARK GATES, 








ARMS. 
BRYN-TYRCH, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


EASTBOURNE. 









EDINBURGH. 

EDZELL (Angus). 
FALMOUTH 
FEL IXS' TOWE. 
FILEY (Yorks). 


FORTINGALL (Perths). 


FOWEY.—sT. 
GLASGOW. 


HASTINGS. AL 
—QU 

HARROGATE. 

HUNSTANTON. 


a, 


LINK 
KENMORE (Perths). 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). 
SPA. 


LEAMINGTON 


—REC 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). 


LONDON. 


o 


E 


- THACKERAY. Gt. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 


Rad., S.W. 7. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 
MANCHESTER.—-BOW DON IYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 





MORETONHAMPSTEAD. 


MUNDESLEY. 





GRAND HOTEL, 


ALISON, 


GLENE 


(Cornwall). F ALMOU TH, 
MELROSE. 
LINKFLELD. 


FORTINGALL, 


CATHERINE’S, 
MORPE’s, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants). 


India Street. 
FOX & PELICAN, 
BANY. 


EEN’S 
CAIRN HYDRO 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LOCH RANNOCH | 
ALK on HOUSE, 


iENT. 
LOCH AWE. 


TON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
VERE, Kensington, W. 


Russell St.. W.C. 1. 








NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 
-~-ROYAL MARINE. 
GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer.) 
PAR (Cornwall).—SsT. 
PERTH.—-STATION 
PITLOCHRY. 


OBAN. 


OVERSTRAND. 
AUSTELL BAY 
HOTEL. 

ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.). 


L. 
Pk RWICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anzglesey).—BAY 








MS. 
MANOR HOUSE, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GR AND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL#., 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hore 
—PRINCE OF. WALES HOTEL, 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—-BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staifs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).- HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.— BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.- re — COURT: PRIVATE, 

- ACE. 
—ROSETOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
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